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Massachusetts BBC age 
repair of leaky roofs and mudflats 


By Michael A. Koren 

Northern Essex Community College will 
apparently again have to wait at least until 
next spring before it will obtain the much 
needed repair of leaky roofs that plagues 
four of its buildings and will also have to 
wait for the gravel and tar that will do 
away with the infamous title of ‘“Mudflat’”’ 
attributed to the college’s parking lot 
located on Kenoza street adjacent to the 
campus. 

This is the word passed on by Northern 
Essex’s President John Dimitry-who feels 
that the certain agency of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts responsible 
for the upkeep of all publicly owned 
buildings has again ‘“‘failed us.” 

The agency, formally known as the 
Bureau of Building Construction (BBC) is 


responsible for determining whether or not 
a public. building necessitates architec- 
tural or engineering work and also has the 
responsibility of determining the com- 
petence of a bidding company on such a 
project. 

The Boston Globe reports a special in- 
vestigation committee has been set up to 
determine the competence of the BBC 
agency itself. 

The BBC explained that the low bidding 
company located in Worcester which 
accepted the Northern Essex roof contract 
was not qualified for the job but did not 
state why. The real problem arose when 
the BBC took more than the necessary 
time to state its disapproval of the com- 
pany to Northern Essex. 
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The second lowest bidder also presented 
a problem to the college when its bid was 
approximately $75,000 higher than the 
Worcester company’s bid. 

This meant that if Northern Essex went 
ahead with choosing the second lowest bid- 
der, only two out of four of the leaky roofs 
would have been repaired. The roofs of the 
Classroom and Science buildings are the 
main concern of care to be repaired first 
before the onslaught of winter. 

This would leave those roofs of the Ap- 
plied Science and Library buildings 
unrepaired. To repair those roofs, Nor- 
thern Essex would have to receive a 
special commission from the three million 
dollar emergency fund provided by the 
State Community College Board approved 
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ncy delays 


by the legislature for the maintenance of 
such state owned buildings in time of need. 

The college has been assured that it will 
receive a $75,000 to $100,000 grant from the 
fund if needed next spring. 


As for the contract for the graveling and 
asphalting of the “mudflat”’ parking lot 
located on Kenoza street, the BBC stated 
the timeline on the contract was just too 
long to get out for bid and then to be ap- 
proved in time to begin work before 
winter. ; 


Dimitry expressed his feeling towards 
the BBC in saying, “It is a highly centraliz- 
ed and highly inefficient organization to 
put it mildly.” 


Plan approved for Fine Arts building 


. By Susan Stanton 

Northern Essex Community College 
president John Dimitry has announced 
that a $200,000 appropriation for the plan- 
ing of a Fine Arts building has been ap- 
proved by the state legislature. Dimitry 
. “has been assured that the goverror will 

sign’ the appropriation. = 
The Fine Arts building was originally in- 
cluded in the initial plans of the college. It 
will be located south of the College Center 
in the area of the mudflats parking lot. 
Dimitry said that the building “‘will occupy 
a space ef an estimated 62,000 to 65,000 
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_ “Night Must Fall”, Emyln Williams’ 
slassic mystery, begins its exciting run 
November 29 on the Third Story Theatre 
stage, Classroom Building, NECC. 

~ Richard Watts, New York Herald 
‘ribune critic, reviewed the show upon its 
ning September 29, 1936. He called it 
“A play of absorbing interest. What is 
wn as a ‘psychological’ thriller, which 
ans more it is concerned with ominous 


more literal thrills, and that it is in- 
in the portrait that it draws of a 
pathic killer, rather than in the ex- 
ents of assassination.” He goes on 
ibe the play as “written ... with 


— 


Turkeys stand “Death Row” as Thanksgiving approaches. 


square feet and will cost about 5-5 1% 
million dollars.”’ 

The Fine Arts department includes 
painting, pottery, sculpting, drama and 
dance. What the Fine Arts department 
needs now could be very different from 
what it will need in the future. Presently 
NECC “has a strong area in that of dance 
gue to Elaine Mawhinney (Dance Instruc- 
or).” 

The proposed Fine Arts building will 
serve four major functions. It will contain 
a thousand seat auditorium, classrooms 
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dramatic and psychological insight and 
taut theatrical power ... an admirable hor- 
ror piece.”’ 

Proof of the play’s enduring audience 
appeal lies in its production record. It 
opened May 1935, at the Duchess Theatre, 
London, where it ran for 435 perfor- 
mances. The 1936 New York run followed. 
In 1937 Rosalind Russell and Robert Mont- 
gomery starred in a motion picture ver- 
sion, today considered a classic. In the 40’s 
and 50’s it was an immensely popular com- 
munity theatre show, with innumerable 
little theatre groups around America and 


around the world doing presentations. | 


Finally, it was made into a motion picture 


for the Fine Arts department, practice 
areas for musicians, and faculty offices. 
“Office and teaching space is the main 
theme,” President Dimitry said. 

Another service the Fine Arts building 
will furnish is a Child Care Center. 
Dimitry stated that “‘a couple of years ago 
the college became interested in providing 


be plenty of space surrounding the 
building and ‘‘the parents can get in and 
out easily.”’ Z 

Dimitry said that in most cases it ‘‘takes 
four or five years before a complex 
building such as the Fine Arts becomes a 
reality. And this, of course, is a very con- 
servative figure.”’ 


Drama Club to present “Night Must Fall’ on November 29 


a child care center service but there was The mere planning by the educators of = 
no place to built it into.” Dimitry also said what will be contained in the building 
that while Fine Arts and children are an should take at least “one solid year.” If 
‘‘unusual combination” the plan could, in that year is included in the. architectural 
fact, prove to be very practical. There will and engineering mapping out of the plans 
the Fine Arts buildirg should become fact 
within the next decade. 
° New registration procedures. . \_ 
° Knox casts gauntlet......... SEM MT ee ee eA eT Ee 
° Thanksgiving at the Plantation.............. 
* Creative’ arte is. eee ok ee Bae’ : 
° local artist displays paintings .............2eee06 
° WRAZ shuts down... ......0 0000 ene uen eens 
SEROMA doe toa dede eg. sea ae eae wea eee 
° Miss Criminal Justice not ahoax..... 
° Student reps lacking ........... 
° Student grievance procedures ............ 
° Drama Club play rehearsal pictures ............. 
“Sports actlon...3 628 Pw a se a 
= 4 Carol Burke, and her nurse, Susan Lord. 
again, 1964, starring Albert Finney, Susan Olivia’s suitor Hubert is portrayed. by 
Hampshire, and Mona Washbourne. Such Mark Hand, while Inspector Belsize, : 
popularity once led author Williams to Scotland Yard, is Tom Hunter. 
write: ‘I am assured, there has not been, The play, a Drama Society production, is 
anywhere on the face of the globe, any directed by Gene Boles, who is aided by 
aspiring young character actor, profes- stage manager Donna Blain. 
sional or amateur, who has not played the Lights go up on “‘Night Must Fall’ the 
leading role of Dan.”’ : » weekends of November 29, 30 and 
The. web of circumstances in “‘Night December 1; December 6 and 7. Curtain is 
Must Fall’’ is woven around the interrela- 8:00 p.m. There is a special matinee Sun- 
tionships of Dan (Victor Vigna), a bellhop, day, December 2, 2:00 p.m. Admission is 
Mrs. Bramson, (Donna Panneton), an in- $2.00. Reservations may be made by eall- pany 
valid who hires him to care for her, and ae 


Olivia (Tricia O’Conner), Mrs. Bramson’s 
niece. Mrs. Bramson’s maid Dora is 
Sophie Giorato, her cook Mrs. Terence is 


ing 374-0721, extension 190 or 212, any 
weekday during business hours. The Third 
Story Theatre is located on the top floor, 
center section, of the Classroom Building. 


See page 19for pictures 
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_. Tension over the occupation of the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran by Iranian students 
_ holding 60 Americans hostage has clearly 
sent its uneasy wave locally through the 


wt j vehicle of Northern Essex Community Col- 


lege but it is not coming from the Iranians. 
} Northern Essex, which educates 41 Ira- 

_ nian students out of its 7,200 student 
population, felt the sting of the Iranian 
situation when a banner carrying the 
words “‘Iranians Go Home”’ was decked on 
the college science building wall of its 
campus and when a smaller notice of the 
same wording was placed on a_ ‘C’ 
classroom building bulletin board last 


Iranian students express feelings about Shah 


Observer Interview 


By Susan Piazza 

Sixty to sixty-five American hostages 
have been held in the United States 
diplomatic compound.in Tehran, Iran, 
since Sunday, Nov. 4. 

Iranian students here on campus were 
asked their opinions about the recent trou- 
ble concerning their country and ours. 
Most of them were, for the most part, 
eager and willing to talk. 

- Three Iranian students discussed issues 
Friday, Nov. 9, in the school cafeteria. For 
the sake of anonymity, they will be iden- 


tified as X, Y and Z. X remained somber. ., 


Y talked openly and smiled often while Z 
sat and listened, voicing no opinion. 
The interview proceeded: 

Observer: Is it so important to get the dy- 
ing shah back to Iran that students there 

- have to take Americans hostage? 

X: Iran warned the United States when 
the Shah left Iran that whatever country 
took him in would be an enemy of Iran: 

-¥: It is an unfortunate mess but you peo: 
ple here don’t understand what the Shah 
did to Iran. He was a dictator. He ruined 
our country, killing anyone who was 
against his regime. He also stole millions 
of dollars from my country, money that 
belonged to the people 
XK: Why does the United States want to 
keep a criminal? 

Observer: What do the students plan to do 
if they get the Shah? 

X: Once Iran gets the Shah they will put 
him on trial, like any other criminal, and 
make him return the money he stole. 
Observer: So you not only want the Shah, 
but also you want Iranian money returned. 
Do you think, in all reality, the ee will 
return the money? 
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The protesting signs were Boke eae 


removed per orderofNorthern ns: 


Essense ss 
‘President John Dimitry who by ‘rule as - . presse 


president ‘‘cannot allow a group either stu- 
dent or non-student to discourage or 
disparage another group of students.’ As 
Dimitry put it, *‘I eannot allow the Iranian 
students of the college to bear the blame 
for what. is occurring in Iran.” 

Dimitry reports the Iranians as ‘‘a quiet 
group of students that are certainly not 
political activists.” 

Three Iranian students of Northern 


Y: Switzerland already stated that if Iran 


can prove that the money belongs to the - 


country, and not to the Shah, they would 
return the money. 

X: It was your Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Kissinger who got him back in this coun- 
try. Last week the Shah deposited 400 
million dollars in the Chase-Manhattan 
Bank in New York. Did you know that? 
Observer: Do you seriously think that 
Iran will get all the money back? 

Y: I don’t know. 

Observer: What do you think will happen 
if the United States refuses to return the 
Shah? Do you see Iran’s shutting off our oil 
supply as a possibility? 

X: Yes, I see it as a possibility and I think 
that Iran should cut off oil supplies. 
Observer: Most people living in New Eng- 
land don’t relish the possibility. of fuel 
shortages that may result from the current 
situation, We don’t want to freeze this 


/ winter. 


X: The United States should have thought 
of that before they accepted the Shah. ° 
Observer: Since Iranian students are 
holding Americans hostage,-do you think 
that the United States should deport pro- 
testing Iranian ea in this country? 

X: No, why should they? We have a right 
to speak out against the Shah. 


Observer: If there were a demonstration 
here on campus would you join? 

K2¥es; 

Y: No, I don’t believe it would accomplish 
anything. 


Observer: Do you, as an Iranian student 
here, feel worried or anxious? 

Y: I get a little worried when I hear about 
things like what happened in Springfield to 
Iranian students. 
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‘ ind what, happened 
with the Srey here are ca those who 
like to make trouble, but we understand.” 

The students, legally in the country by 
‘visa, also expressed that their main con- 
cern was to obtain an education at the col- 
lege that they could not receive in Iran and 


that they were not concerned with making” 


trouble. 
Besides the signs, the students Seohied 
that at times they have received dirty 


showed nor sentment 


Observer: Do you think there’l] be any 


trouble here at NECC? 
Y: [hope not. 

At this point the interview was. inter- 
rupted by a friend of Y’s who joined the 
group and informed them that a sign was 
hung on B building’s landing and said 
“Warning: Iranians Go Home.”’ 


~Observer: How do you feel about what you 


just heard? 

Y: It makes me worried. We just want the 
Shah to get what’s coming to him. 
Observer: Do you think that the Iranian 
students will harm the hostages? 

Y: No, I don’t believe that they want to kill 
anyone. They had no guns or weapons 
when they took over the embassy. I think 
that when the U.S. releases the Shah, the 
hostages will be returned unharmed. 
Observer: Thank you for talking so frank- 


ly. We hope for. the sake of both our coun- . 


tries this crisis will end soon and the 
hostages will be returned unharmed. 
Y: Yes, Ido too. 

A little later the sign on the B building 
landing had been taken down, only to be 
put up again. Finally, by order of the ad- 
ministration it was removed. There were 
also anti-Iranian signs posted in the cam- 
pus library. 

According to President John Dimitry, 
every student has to be afforded the right 
to an education. He said, ‘‘The institution 
(NECC) cannot sanction disparaging 
views. Therefore bulletin boards and walls 
in the college buildings cannot be used to 
display messages that degrade groups or: 
individuals attempting to attain a higher 
education here.” 

In Sunday’s Lawrence Eagle Tribune 
dated Nov. 11, President Dimitry reported 


Statement by 


Of the 7,027 students enrolled at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College, 98 are 
foreign students. These students have 
been aecepted by the Admissions Office 
and issued and I-20 by the Admissions 
Office. The student presents the I-20 form 
to the American consular officer at the 
time of application for visa and to the U.S. 
Immigration Office upon arrival in our 
country. The visa issued is an F-1 or 
student visa for non-immigrant alien 
students. 


Of the 98 foreign students at Northern 
Essex Community College on a student 
visa, 40 are Iranian. Our statistics indi- 

\ cate the majority are male, in a technical 
or engineering curriculum, and are 
-academically successful students. As a 
matter of course, enrollment certification 
takes place each semester through the 
Registrar's Office. At, this time, the 
registrar provides a statement of current 
enrollment for the foreign student for 


President Dimitry 


certification to U.S. immigration officials. 

The current tuition per semester paid 
by foreign students is the out-of-state rate 
of $717.50 per semester. The current 
in-state rate approximate 95-100% of the 
cost of educating a student at a Massachu- 
setts community college. 


During this current controversial situa- _ 


tion existing between our government and 
that of Iran, it is essential that the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College com- 
munity remain calm and understand that 
the Iranian students currently enrolled at 
Northern Essex are in no way résponsible 
for the events in Iran. Let us all continue 


to keep calm and keep the peace. While- 


our hearts and emotions go out to those 
Americans held hostage in Tehran, we 
must assume that President Carter is 


doing his utmost to obtain their safety. _ 


Let us not endanger our own campus 
peace and security. 


President Dimitry 


~ 


looks and one reports he was even shoved . 


by another student but nothing more. 

The students also noted the resentment 
they felt towards the Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi who ordered thousands kill- 
ed while in power and went on to explain 
that they also did not totally agree with the 
views of the Ayatollah Ruhollah either. 


“Khomeini speaks for only a group of Ira- 


nians,.not for all the people.”’ 
When asked if they would someday like 
to return to Iran they replied, ‘‘sure we 


would like to return to our homeland again ~ 


but we can’t go back yet.” 


~~ 3 


that there had been no demonstrations at 
the college and commented that the Ira- 
nian students have been passive. 


The evénts that have transpired since 


the interview areas follows: 


Saturday, November 10 -- President 
Carter ordered all Iranian students to 
report to the federal immigration service 


at once. Deportation proceedings will br - 


started against those here illegally. 


Monday, November 12 
Carter boycotted oil supp” 


-- President 
‘rom Iran. 


Tuesday, November 13 -- Foreign Min- 
ister. Abolhassan BandiSadr called for a 
UN Security Council meeting. Iran cited 
the “Threat to the peace caused by the 
political actions of the U.S. government 
against Iran” as the reason for the 
meeting. : 


Wednesday, November 14 -- UN 1 mem- 


—bers were said to be unanimous in the 


view that debate on the Iranian crisis © 


would be unprofitable while hostages 
continued to be held in the U.S. embassy 
in Tehran. 


Thursday, November 15 - Three NBC- 
TV film crew members were seized, 
questioned and released today in Tehran. 
They were in the process of filming the 
interior of the occupied embassy grounds. 


Khomeini canceled all appointments — 


until December 5 because of “slight 
fatigee and illness.” U.S. officials, who 


asked not to be identified, said the Ameri- 


cans will probably remain- hostages for ~ 


some time... 


Saturday, November 17 - Ayatollah 
Khomeini today issued the release of all 
women and black hostages. 


Bisig will 


By Priscilla Dors 


Steve Bisig, a NECC student enrolled in 
the Deafness Communication program, 


has come up with an idea that will help | 


Beverly School for the Deaf students who 
have been forced to drop out of school in 
addition to similar incidents occurring 
because of a bad financial situation. 


WITH YOUR HELP, STEVE’S PLAN 
CAN BECOME SUCCESSFUL 


Steve Bisig is a marathon runner. His 
plan is a run from NECC in Haverhill 
to the Beverly School for the Deaf in 
Beverly. Students from the Deafness 
Communication Program will seek contri- 
butions from family, friends, and who- 
ever else may wish to contribute. 
Contributions will come in the form of a 
per-mile rate. 


THE RUN WILL TAKE PALCE ON 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


The distance of the run is approximate- 
ly 32-35 miles. It will take Steve about 
4'/2-51/2 hours to complete the run. The 
date set for the run is Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 28, starting from Northern Essex 


at9a.m. With the help of NECC students 
and others, some students at the Beverly 
School for the Deaf will be able to attend 
school and receive an education. 


Being partially deaf myself, I feel a spe- 
cial need to aid other deaf students, and 
will run my heart out for those kids,” says 
Bisig. 
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“I am very glad to be able to help in 
some way and hope my run will be suc- 
cessful in raising money for the school. 


Steven Nova, Deafness Communication 
instructor at NECC and counselor at 
Beverly School for the Deaf said he is glad 
that Bisig is running to help, and he is a 
good model for all deaf kids. “It’s good 
that the public be made aware, and that 
the deaf students came out from the 
closet.” 


DOCTORS SAID HE WOULD NEVER 
WALK 


By Joseph Cox 
Steve Bisig was born with cerebral 
palsy. The doctors said he would never 


_ walk. He did not walk until he was five 


years old. In April of last year, Steve 
Bisig, a NECC student ran the Boston 
Marathon and placed 957 in a field of 7,800 
marathoners. His finishing time was 2 
hours, 52 minutes, and 12 seconds. That 
was the fastest time so far of Steve’s four 
marathons. 

“Anybody can do anything they want,” 
says Bisig. “It just goes to show that 
handicapped people can succeed, even if it 
is tough at first.” ; 


If you would like to help, just fill out the 
sponsor sheet below and return it to the. 
Deafness Communication office in the 
C-Building, Room 379. 
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He sees it as silent 


Deafness communication 


By Michael A. Koren 

Stephen Nover, 26, has been deaf since 
birth but this in no way has deterred him 
from communicating. 

Nover was hired as a part-time deafness 
communication instructor by Northern 
Essex Community College at the start of 
the fall semester in September. 

Nover first attended the Boston School 
for the Deaf for 12 years where he learned 
to speak and interpret orally through the 
process of lip movement and lip reading. 


Nover felt in some way uncomfortable 
and even restricted by the mechanics of lip 
reading and was sure that it was not the 
ultimate nor the most intimate way that a 
deaf person could communicate. 


Nover then went on to the Blue Hills 
Vocational Technical High School, Canton, 
where he entered as a freshman. Again he 
was not pleased with lip reading as his only 
form of communication. F 

Taking advice from a close friend, he 


joined a club for deaf people offered by the 
school where he first learned the basics of 
sign language. 

Besides becoming greatly involved in 
the club, Nover was also a member of the 
high school’s championship basketball 
team, 3 : 

Blue Hills provided him with many new 


' friends and a_ taste of what really 


communicating was all about, 
‘Truly found himself’ 

After continuous arguing with his 
parents \that lip reading was not the true 
form of communication, Nover transfer- 
red to St. Mary School for the Deaf, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., where he spent three years and, 
as he says, “‘truly found himself.”’ 

St. Mary’s based its form of communica- 
tion on sign language and not lip reading 
which greatly pleased Stephen and opened 
many doors on the way to understanding 
people on a higher level never before 
possible. Nover was simply tired of oral 
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Steve Bisig has the determination to 
his efforts by pledging for each mile he legs. 


You can sponsor 
Mrs. Bob Reinertsen photo. 
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second language 


schools which made him ‘“‘feel like a 
robot.’’ 

Following his graduation from high 
school, Nover was accepted to enter 
Gallaudet College for Deaf Students and 
finished with a bachelor of arts degree in 
psychology in 1978. 

Because of his versatility in deafness 
communication, Nover received a job as a 
residential counselor at the Beverly School 
for the Deaf. 

Later, Nover was asked to teach sign 
language by the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Teaching Association. 

After careful research and study in 
American Sign Language, he accepted the 
job which took him to various places to in- 
struct. With this, Nover noted, ‘I found 
myself in my own culture ... deaf people 
have been supressed for too long and have 
many problems and wrong concepts 
because they have been told that hearing 
people are superior to deaf people.” 


Story behind book company bankruptcy 


By Janda Belmonte 
With all of the guesses and presumptions 
about ‘‘What happened at the Bookstore”’ 
there are a few situations and facts that 
need to be expanded upon. : 
One most important fact not well known 
. is that the NECC Bookstore is not privately 
~*owned by the person who manages it. Most 


Wooo as. 


bookstores, NECC included, are vendors 
under contract with the state and school, 
which means that for the opportunity to 
run the bookstore, the company must pay 


a percentage of the sales to the school. The ' 


manager and personnel do not share in the 
profits, They are employees only! 


Kingsborough Bookstores, Incor- 
porated, former management at NECC, 
also had other bookstores including Cape 
Cod Community College, Massasoit Com- 
munity College, Bristol Community Col- 
lege, Bunker Hill Community College, Mt. 
Wachusett Community College, and Bran- 


After accepting the job as deafness 
communication instructor at Northern 
Essex, Nover encountered something he 
felt was wrong. ‘‘Many deaf books were 
written by hearing people, this is wrong ... 


- it’s like a man writing instructions for a 


woman.” 

Nover also noted the goal he wishes to 
accomplish at Northern Essex. “‘I want to 
bring deaf culture into the college. I want 
hearing people to learn to respect the deaf 
language and to treat it as a bilingual 
situation.” 

Stephen finds Northern Essex very 


academic. — ; 
For hobbies, he finds 


fascinating. As for the future, he plans to 
return to graduate school for two or three 
years and says he will gladly accept his job 
at Northern Essex if offered again in the 
spring. 


Reprinted from the Haverhill Gazette 


deis University. They also operated five or 
six bookstores in New York. 

Kingsborough, Inc. also owned Hoppers 
Restaurant in New York which con- - 
tributed to the downfall of the company. 
supported the 


Company officials 
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ATTEN TION: Registrar 


announces change in policy 


By Ronald Frost and James Kerry 


The Registrar’s Office announced today 
the procedures that currently enrolled 
students will follow in order to pre-regis- 
ter for Spring 1980 courses. Allen A. 
Felisberto, Registrar, pointed out that 
again there are slight modifications to 
procedures as practiced in past semesters. 
Basically, there are two types of proced- 
ures that are being implemented in order 
to facilitate the pre-registration of 
students. They are: 


Human Services & Health Professions 


1. Students in the Divisions of Human 
Services and Health Professions will be 
pre-registering “off-line”. This means that 
these students will not register “on-line” 
in the computer room as they have in past 
semesters. All career students that this 
applies to have been mailed instructions, 
detailing how, when, and where to pre- 
register. Program Coordinators will 
assist the Registrar in accomplishing this 
type of registration by meeting with their 
students and providing them with addi- 
tional information and assistance. 

All other students 


2. All other students (Liberal Arts, 
Business, Office Education, Engineering, 
Technologies, General Education, ESL, 
etc.) will register ‘on-line’ in the Computer 
Services room, B-216. Students in this 
category are also being mailed instruc- 
tions about pre-registration. Faculty and 
staff will be available during on-line 
registration to assist students in the 
selection of alternate courses, should their 
initial request not be available. 


Registrar Felisberto has noted that the 
lack of available computer time, com- 
pounded by the increase in the number of 


potential returning student registrations, 
promoted the modification. All career 
students in the two divisions noted will 
have their schedules processed prior to 
the on-line registration period. This is 
done because 95% or more of these career 
students have ‘fixed’ schedules and are 
severely limited to specific courses and 
given times. These students must submit 
their pre-registration forms prior to 
December 3, to the Business Office, Room 
A-215, along with a minimum $35.00 
deposit. Any elective-type courses that 
were originally reserved for career 
students will be ‘freed’ and made available 
to any student, in time for on-line regis- 
tration. 


Regular on-line registration for stu- 
dents noted in Item 2 above, takes place 
on December 4, 5, 7, 10 and 12, with 
appointments scheduled between 7:30 and 
10:30 a.m. Upper classmen will have 
seniority, and will be scheduled for early 
appointments. Sophomores will be regis- 
tered before freshmen. 


Students who register on-line will 
receive a tentative schedule while they 
are in the computer room. Approximately 
200 students will be scheduled per hour. 
Students in this category must also pay 
the $35.00 deposit at the Business Office, 
Room A-215 (LRC), prior to pre-register- 
ing. This deposit may be paid anytime 
during normal working hours, 8:30 to 4:30 


daily. The Business Office staff will vali- 
date your copy of the registration form. 
Students should submit the registration 
form and their appointment card (they 
receive in the mail) to the staff member at 
the control desk, outside the computer 
room. 


Last day to withdraw from a course with a 
non-penalty grade of “W” is November 28. 


Student voices missing 


Family Day Care and Women’s 
Lives to be offered 


By Joseph Cox 

New courses that teach family day care 
and women’s lives in literature have been 
approved by the Curriculum Committee. 

Introduction to Family Day Care-is a 
course that will be offered in January 
through DCE. The need arose, according 
to proposer Judith Tye, when Family Com- 
munity Day Care of Lawrence requested 
NECC to provide an in-service training 
course for family day care. The course will 
be offered in Lawrence for prospective and 
current trainees. Three credits will be 
awarded upon compeltion of the course. 

Women’s Lives — Recorded and Imagin- 
ed is a literature course offered presently 
as a special topics option. Priscilla 
Bellairs has proposed the course descrip- 
‘tion to be incorporated in the course 
catalog. 


History and 


By Jim McCosh 


Regional Geography is not new-to Nor- 
thern Essex, but it hasn’t been offered 
here for eight years. This is both sad and 
ironic, for pollution and dwindling food 
and fuel supplies are making it more 
necessary than ever that man understand 
how he uses and abuses the earth. More- 
over, the earth continues to become more 
compact, relatively speaking; thus, what 
happens on the other side of the world is 
important to us. For these reasons among 
others, Regional Geography, along with 
Principles of Geography, is being revived 
here at NECC. 

By definition, Regional Geography will 
be an area-by-area study of the different 
regions of the world. Each region will be 
examined 4s to its history, its location, its 
physical and cultural attributes, and its 
relation to the other parts of the world. 
Regional Geography will be a three-credit 
course, meeting the equivalent of three 


Rewording changing requirements and 
establishing the amount of credit for a 
course — are all constant issues dealt with 
by the Curriculum Committee. 

Membership includes: Priscilla 
Bellairs, Elizabeth Coyne, Dolores 
Haritos, Donald Horgan, Rosemary Love- 
day, Robert McDonald, Patricia McDer- 
mott, Allen Rollack, Mary Prunty, Charles 
Reilly, Olga Williams, and Duane 
Windemiller. 

Three student representative positions 
are available on the Curriculum Commit- 
tee, but at this time, No student input is be- 
ing heard. 

According to the Committee Chairper- 
son, Priscilla Bellairs, to her knowledge, 
Guy Mawhinney is the only student who 
has faithfully contributed in the history of 
the Curriculum Committee. 
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Curriculum Committee 
decision making process 


By Joe Cox 

In this world, change is inevitable. 

The Curriculum Committee takes steps 
to insure that change concerning NECC 
courses occurs wisely and deliberately. 


i“ Approved 


From Idea 


COMMITTEE Be 
¥ 


EXECUTIVE MEETS AND APPROVES|* 
PROPOSAL, OR RETURNS IT TO CUR-|* 
RICULUM FOR RECONSIDERATION, Bs 
WITH COMMENTS. IF APPROVED,| 
PROPOSAL IS FORWARDED TO THE 


IDEA FROM NECC FACULTY MEMBER 
OR ADMINISTRATOR 


COURSE PROPOSAL FORM OR PRO- 
GRAM PROPOSAL FORM ACQUIRED 


LS FILL OUBFORM: reg eee ay 


GET NECESSARY SIGNATURES AND 
COMMENTS ON FORM 


SUBMIT COMPLETED FORM TO CUR- 
RICULUM COMMITTEE CHAIR+ 


OFTEN AFTER CONSULTATION WITH 
DEAN OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, AP-}y 
PROVES. PROPOSAL. COPIES OF} 
FORM, WITH ALL SIGNATURES AND 
COMMENTS, ARE DISTRIBUTED TO 
OF THE DEAN OF 
THE 


AFFAIRS, 
REGISTRAR, ADMISSIONS, COUNSEL- 


CHAIR GIVES PROPOSAL AN AGENDA 
NUMBER, SUBMITS FORM TO 
SCREENING SUBCOMMITTEE 


Optional Step 


SCREENING SUBCOMMITTEE 
RETURNS FORM TO CHAIR WITH AP- 
PROVAL AND/OR COMMENTS 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE ASSIGNS 
DIGITS OF COURSE NUMBER 
DIVISION CHAIR MAY LIST COURSE]: 


ON MASTER SCHEDULE FOR UPCOM- 
ING SEMESTER. 
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CHAIR RETURNS FORM TO PRO- 
POSER FOR COMPLETION OR 
RESPONSE TO COMMENTS OR QUES- 
TIONS OF SCREENERS 


Implementation 


CHAIR PUTS PROPOSAL ON AGENDA Not Approved 
OF A FUTURE COMMITTEE MEETING, | ____- 

COMMITTEE TABLES PROPOSAL FOR 
FURTHER DISCUSSION, OR, ASKS FOR 
MORE INFORMAT, OR, DOES NOT 
APPROVE PROPOSAL, AND PRO- 
POSAL RETURNS TO PROPOSER 
(IN THE CASE OF A NEGATIVE VOTE, 
THE PROPOSER MAY 1) APPEAL TO 
THE COMMITTEE SINGLY OR BY 
PETITION; 2) APPEAL TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL TO 
HOLD A SPECIAL MEETING OF 
WHOLE COUNCIL; 3) APPEAL TO COL- 
LEGE PRESIDENT. 


COMMITTEE MEETS. PROPOSER 
PRESENTS PROPOSAL. COMMITTEE 
QUESTIONS, SUGGESTS, DEBATES 
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Government offers variety of courses 


times per week. The course will be taught 
by Mr. McCosh. 

The Making of the President, 1980, will 
be a special-topics course designed to 
coincide with what is bound to be one of 
the most exciting election years in U.S. 
History. The course will focus on the 
process of the 1980 Presidential campaign 
from the declaration of candidacy to the 
November election itself. Topics to be 
covered willinclude: the primary system, 
party organization, national party conven- 
tions, the electoral college, and the eandi- 
dates and issues of the 1980 campaign. 
It’s a three-credit course meeting three 
times a week, and it will be taught by 
Professor Wilcoxson. 

Professor Wilcoxson will also be 
offering the History of the Soviet Union. 
As excellent as the course has been in the 
past, it will be even better now that Pro- 
fessor Wileoxson has returned from her 
trip to Russia, Seme of you were lucky 
enough to attend Ms. Wileoxson’s “Sixty- 


second Anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution” party on November 7, which 
was open to all students. There were 


having burst upon the modern scene after 
many centuries of medieval existencc. 
You may never have a better opportunity 


slides of Russia, Russian music and borsch 
(Russian vegetable soup) -- just a taste of 
what is to come in her Soviet Union 
course. 

Three other Spring offerings of the 
Department of History and Government 
also merit your consideration. Almost 
new is Dr. Mary Harada’s The Family in 
History, which is now being offered for 
the first time, and will be offered again in 
the Spring. Too easily we forget_that the 
family unit is the cornerstone of every 
society, and that the “woman of the 
house” has always played a vital role on 
the pages of history. 

Professor Jerry Morin will again be 
offering his course on Modern China and 
Japan this Spring. Within the past 
eentury, both China and Japan have un- 
dergone an amazing metamorphosis, 

| 


to learn the recent history of these two 
nations which have, each in its own way, 
dramatically captured the attention of the 
world. . 5 

The Spring agenda of the Department 
of History and Government would be in- 
complete without Professor Anne Laszlo’s 
course in American Foreign Policy. As we 
look about us and see Cambodians starv- 
ing by the thousands, Iranians caught in a 
revolution out of control, and Russia’s 
everpresent nuclear warheads pointed our _ 
way, we worry about how our nation’s 
leaders are reacting to these things. Ms. 
Laszlo will examine positions taken by the _ 
U.S. government during diverse crises of 
the past and, in so doing, will provide her 
students with a basis for understanding 
American foreign policy today. 


‘ 
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By Mark Dunn 

“We are at the end of the supply line and 
the United States is facing a decision on 
Nuclear Power,” said Thomas Mulligan of 

‘Mass. Electric on his recent pro nuclear 
talk at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege. Joining Mulligan was Charles Knapp, 
also of Mass. Electric. 

“Presently, there are seven nuclear 
power plants in New England,” said 
Mulligan. ‘‘They supply one-third of New 
England’s energy needs. Eight others are 
being planned or already under 
construction.” : 

New England’s Energy Choices 

Mulligan points out the faults in nuclear 
power alternatives: ‘‘Oil is in short supply 
and the possibility of an oil embargo does 
exist. Fifty or sixty years ago, oil was 
plentiful and cheap but now it’s not. There 
is no coal in New England. We would need 
expanded railroads to supply consumers. 
Mining and transportation of coal is 
expensive.”’ 

Mulligan discussed solar energy. ‘‘Solar 
energy is everywhere but it doesn’t pro- 
duce enough heat. We would need 17 
square miles of solar panels to equal the 
energy output of Seabrook. Solar paneling 
on a home with the best installation could 
supply 60 percent of a home’s heat. 

“The average savings is only 40 percent. 
Solar panels cost about $2,500 to $3,000. 
Success of solar power depends on how ef- 
ficient it is. 

“Three windmills have been installed in 
Rhode Island,” said Mulligan. ‘‘One blew 
down, another doesn’t work. The third sup- 
plied the energy for one house at the cost of 
$12,000 per year. 

“Sites for water power hienies are 
already used up,”’ said Mulligan. ‘‘A small 
hydro-plant such as the Lawrence one can 
supply the-energy for maybe one building. 

“The biggest fear about nuclear power is 
safety,’’ Mulligan continued. ‘“No member 
of the public has been injured in a com- 
mercial plant.’’ (The audience seemed to 
questi6n Mulligan’s statement. Radioac- 
tivity was asked about.) 

“Radiation,” Mulligan said, is 
everywhere: food, the ground, the body ... 
everywhere.” 

“Yes, but how much radiation does a 
nuclear power plant have?’’ someone 
asked. 

“Good question,” replied Mulligan. 
“Radioactivity is measured in millirems. 
From natural sources we are subject to 35 
millirems from cosmic rays, 11 millirems 
from the ground and 34 millirems from 
buildings.”’ 

“Answer the question!’ someone yelled. 

“I’m getting to it,’’-replied Mulligan. 
“Five millirems from the air and 25 
millirems from food. From - natural 
sources we get 110 millirems of radiation.a 
year. From manmade sources there is 35 
millirems from X-rays; two millirems 
from coast to coast flights, four millirems 
from fallout, one millirem from color 
television and .01 millirem from a nuclear 
power plant.” 


“ce 


‘What about Three Mile Isiand?”’ 

“Good question,’ answered Mulligan. 
“If someone stood right beside Three Mile 
Island for 24 hours all three days during 
the worst time of the incident, that person 
would receive about 90 millirems of 
radioactivity.” 

’ The audience began to get a bit rowdy. 
One accusation was that Mulligan wanted 
nuclear power for the money. 

Until now, Knapp had been silent. Now 
he explained, ‘“‘Solar power is not free. So- 
meone would have to pay for the panels, 
construction and the like. There would be 
high cost to solar power. Nuclear power 
plants are Sea poe to run than coal and oil 
plants.” 

What about the water discharged from a 


‘nuclear power plant? 


Mulligan used the nuclear plant in Mont- 


sweag Bay in Wiscasset, Maine, as an ex- 


ample. ‘‘People will still be able to swim in 
the sea, fish by the sea...’’ 

“Die by the sea!’’ someone yelled, 
followed by applause. 

Mulligan compared the discharged 
water to other radioactive liquids. 

“Four percent beer -has 13 times as 
much radioactivity as water discharged 
from a power plant.” 

Mulligan compared fatalities in nuclear 
plants to other causes of fatalities. ““Risk 
from fatalities in nuclear plants are low. 
The odds of a person dying are 1-4000 from 
motor vehicles, 1-10,000 from f11s, 1-25,000 
from fires, 1-30,000 from drowning, 1- 
100,000 from firearms, 1-100,000 from air 
travel, 1-200,000 from lightning; from a 
nuclear power plant it is only 1- 
5,000,000,000.”’ 

“But those are just odds,” someone said. 

‘What about the waste?”’ 
_ Mulligan answered, ‘“‘We would have 
radioactive waste even if we had no 
nuclear power plants. Most of radioactive 
waste is from nuclear weapons. The waste 
is not much. All the waste from the 
Seabrook plant gathered in one year would 
be about the size of a refrigerator.”’ 

Students asked, ‘‘Where are you going to 
put it? Why should we burden our future 
generations with the waste?”’ 

Mulligan answered, ‘‘There are under- 
ground salt caverns. The formation of 
these salt caverns have remained the 
same for millions of years. There is no 
reason to believe they will change. We 
have enough to hold all the waste. All the 
waste from all the nuclear plants could be 
buried in an area the size of a football field 
five feet deep. 

“One study showed more people would 
die in wars over energy than in a nuclear 
power plant.” 

‘No nukes’ continued firing questions 
and accusations toward Mulligan and 
Knapp. When it was over, most of the 
crowd filed towards the exit, some stayed 
and continued questioning. No one asked 
for Mulligan’s or Knapp’s autographs. 


Con 


By Joseph Cox 

Nuclear power is a threat to our health 
and the normal genetic continuance of the 
human race. These startling ideas were 
among those presented to Northern Essex 
students and faculty on Wednesday, 
October 31, in Lecture Hall A. 

Edgar Bottome, a Boston University 
educator and representative of the Great- 
er Newburyport Clamshell, spoke for an 
hour to a curiously intent crowd. 

Bottome posed seven questions about 
nuclear energy, that for him, remain un- 

-answered, or have been dodged by those 
promoting nuclear power. 


1. There have been no major accidents? - 


Three Mile Island is a prime example of 
the risk involved in operating nukes. Be it 
technical or human error, experts concede 
that a major accident involving nuclear 
power will occur, although where and 
when is unpredictable. 


2. What about nuclear wastes and process- 
ing? 

Storage and reprocessing of nuclear 
wastes is the most dangerous stage in the 
business of supplying electricity by 
nuclear power. 

Scientists have been researching meth- 
ods of nuclear waste disposal for thirty 
years and have not yet found a safe way to 
do it. At one time, shooting the waste to 
the moon, stored in giant cans, was a 
feasible solution. Further research dis- 
proved this idea. Most waste is stored in 
the ground now. Incidents of radioactivity 
leaking from stored waste have been 
documented. 

Reprocessing nuclear waste by means 
of a breeder reactor is said to be 
dangerous. No reactors of this type are 
operating in the U.S. at this time. 
Lahagen in France does have a breeder 
reactor. (Bottome cites Lahagen as the 
most potentially dangerous spot in the 
world.) 


3. Who is responsible for damages result- 
ing from a nuclear power plant accident? 


Montanna has passed a law which holds 
the power company 100% liable for 
damages resulting from an accident at 
that company’s nuclear power plant. 
There are no nuclear power plants on-line 
in Montanna. 


4. What happens when nuclear technology 
is sold to foreign countries? 


Egypt has recently acquired nuclear 
technology. Possibilities exist that South 
Africa is experimenting with nuclear 
explosives. 

The availability of nuclear fedhnalaey to 
unstable and _ potentially war-prone 
countries endangers the whole world. 


Knox casts gauntlet 


Barbara Knox has been Student Ac- 
tivities secretary since August 1978. Her 
part-time salary, paid with Student 
Activity Funds, for forty-two weeks of the 
year, started at $3900.00. 

In January of 1979, Knox was approved 
a $713.20 raise given her by the Student 
Council. The new salary was stated on the 
approved budget sheets for the calendar 
year 1979. 


On November 14, 1979, the requested 


salary for Student Activity’s secretary for 
Spring 1980 is $1950.00. Administrators 
have told Barbara that she must reclassify 
her job status to receive the raise. 

President John Dimitry told a Student 
Council delegation that they have virtu- 
ally no control over Student Activity 
employees’ salaries. 

The following is Barbara’s statement. 


— Nn ee ae 


TO: Student Council 
FROM: Barbara Knox 
RE: Salary 

DATE: November 14, 1979 


In September 1979 my rate of pay: was 
$3.68 per-hour. January 1979, the budget 
committee of NECC along with President 
Dimitry approved an increase of $713.20, 
which is approximately $4.62 per-hour, 
which contains money for a percentage of 
holidays and sick-days. I have not as of 
the present date received one penny of 
this increase. September, 1979 my rate of 
pay per-hour is $3.88 with no insurance, no 
paid holidays, and no sick-days, also no 
lunch period, or relief period. 


What I have asked for is betterment of 
these conditions. I requested either of 


two positions, #1. Assistant to the director 
of Student Activities, #2. Senior Clerk 
Stenographer. 


I was denied both of these positions for 
the reasons that it is in the opinion of the 
administrators that Clerk Typist formu- 
lates the bulk of my duties. I was instead 
offered the total amount of 12 cents per- 
hour. To my way of thinking this min- 
iscule raise was less than I could accept in 
good conscience for the duties I perform 
for the Office of Student Activities. 


If these conditions are not changed by 
November 21, one week from today, I, 
hereby, give notice to Joseph Goldsmith, 
and the Student Council of Northern 
Essex Community College of my resigna- 
tion effective at the close of the work day, 
Friday, November 28, 1979. 


5. What will happen to the Civil Rights of 
America? 


The action of law enforcers at the 
October 6 Seabrook occupation raises 
questions about citizens’ rights to due 
process of law. 

“Vigilante Justice” was displayed when 
non-violent protesters were clubbed and 
maced instead of being allowed to stand 
trial for their actions. (Bottome compared 
this recourse to the era of Nazi Germany.) 


6. Will nuclear power be stopped? 


Bottome realizes that even if all nuclear 
power plants stopped operating now, the 
ill effects could not be realized right away. 

Time is running out. Each day we live 
with nuclear energy brings a stronger 
commitment to it. “What are you doing to 
stop the nuclear problem,” Bottome asks 
his audience? ; 


7. How is the local economy effected by 
the presence of a nuclear power plant? 
Public sentiment is swaying against the 


proximity of nuke plant. Therefore, local 


economy declines when a nuclear power 
plant is built. 


An accident at Seabrook would be quite 
disasterous during the summer months 
because of the dense beach population. 
Tourism is affected by nuclear power. 


The Clamshell representative explained 
that since danger from low-level radiation 
is invisible,-people don’t realize. this 
danger as readily as if a truck were about 


to cut you down on the street. He also 


stressed the delayed reation of low-level 
radiation. 

U.S.. Marines exposed to high-level 
radiation at Hiroshima experience a 
cancer rate four-times the average. 

Plutonium 239 and Strontium 90 are 
man-made elements -- by-products of 
nuclear fission. Bottome explained the 


‘ vulnerability of human bones and women’s 


ovaries to these man-mate elements. Ita 
woman were to breathe or ingest these 
elements, her child may be born a mutant. 

Mankind has existed for about 75,000 
years. The United States has existed for 
200 years. 
250,000 years. Human existence on earth 
is about one-quarter of the half-life of 
plutonium. 


Although Bottome feels that the arms 
race is the biggest threat to our existence, 
the Seabrook nuclear power plant is in our 
‘backyard’, so the civil disobedience 
process can most effectively be exercised 
in the context of opposition to nuclear 


Barhars Knox, ps ome Student 


_ Activities director. Joe Pallaria photo. 
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The half-life of Plutonium is § 
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ird the Mayflower, a hired merchant 
ip sailed by a 25 man crew and her 
ister Christopher Jones. 


» 


the tip of Cape Cod after more than two 
months at sea. They established a settle- 
‘ment in the new land seeking economic op- 
portunity and freedom from religious 
persecution. 


= 

S _ A visit tc Plimoth Plantation serves as a 
reminder of the hard times the pilgrims 

endured in search of a better life. They 

- survived death, hunger and dissension. 
Then after their first succesful harvest in 
1621, they stopped and gave thanks — the 

_ birth of a uniquely American holiday: 

Thanksgiving. 


% 


“And although it be not always so-plen- 
_. tiful as it was this time with us, yet by the 
goodness of God, we are so far from want 
_that we often wish you partakers of our 
plenty.’”’ These are the words of Pilgrim 
Edward Winslow written to a friend in 
England after the colonists celebrated 
their first harvest. In the winter months 
following their landing at Plymouth, near- 
ly half the settlers had perished. Still, a 
crop was planted in the spring, houses 
erected for shelter and they had won the 
friendship and trust of the Wampanoag 
Indians. 


There is no mention of Plimouth’s ~ 


celebrating the harvest in 1622 and it is 
possible it did not — the crop yield was 
meager. In July, 1623, Governor William 
Bradford proclaimed the 30th of that 
month as a day of prayer and thanksgiving 
in gratitude for deliverance from a 
drought which had threatened yet another 
\ year. In the years that followed, 
Thanksgiving was celebrated on different 
days in the different colonies and was not 
necessarily associated with a harvest. 


The first national Thanksgiving was 
November 26, 1789. It was proclaimed by 
President George Washington in gratitude 
for the establishment of the United State 
Constitution. . 


The second National Thanksgiving Pro- 
clamation was issued by President Lincoln 
in 1863. The nation was to give thanks for 
its many blessings despite the Civil War. 
This was the beginning of Thanksgiving 
Day as anational holiday. 


Plimoth Plantation is a trip back in time. 
A replica of the early pilgrim: settlement 
complete with people who have assumed 
the personality, speech manner and at- 
titudes of known lents).of the 


colony 


a Visiters are urged not to ask questions 
that. do not pertain toearly life in the col. 


fe ony —=/the pilgrims can not see into: the 
future! +> ’ , 
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Coburn speaks about PR 


By Joan Archibald 
Blonde, .blue eyed, energetic Bernadine 
Coburn visited the journalism class Tues- 
day, November 8, to share a few of her ex- 
periences as a former journalist and some 
of her thoughts about public relations 
careers. Mrs. Coburn is the assistant 
_ public relations director at Boston Univer- 
sity. 
She and her husband Andrew, a novelist, 
started their own newspaper in 1973. They 
“set up shop in the Bay State Building 
because they felt ‘there was a need for an 
alternate voice to the Tribune.” In spite of 
the fact that the paper went out of business 
she stressed, ‘‘we did not go under.’’ She 


Bob Reinertsen, Crimanal Justice Professor. 


added they had borrowed $10,000 in August 
of 1973 to get started and managed to pay 
off the loan before Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Coburn stated one of the problems 
with the paper was the work load. ‘‘We 
worked seven days a week and sometimes 
eighteen hours a day.’’ In'the meantime, 
her husband sold his first novel under the 


* condition he write another. Together they 


decided he was a novelist first and their 
newspaper was put to rest. 


Commenting on her job at Boston Uni- 
“I never 
thought I'd like public relations work -- I 


versity, Mrs. Coburn said, 
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Reinertsen lectures 


By Althea Schmidt / 

Bob Reinertsen, Criminal Justice 
teacher, gave a lecture on psychology in 
the Police Department for the Behavoral 
Science Club on November 14, in room C- 
110. 

One example Reihertsen gave was his 
work with a city Police Department. Most 
of the policemen were white and tremen- 
dously prejudiced against black people. 
Reinertsen was brought in to work with the 
Assistant Chief to condition the officers 
against being prejudiced. Reinertsen said 
that a person’s belief structure is ingrain- 
ed by the age of 13 or 14, he told the 
policemen. 

**My approach was to say ‘I don’t care if 
you’re prejudiced or not ...’ but when 
you’re on the job you conform to the way 


we want you to act toward black people. 


You show courtesy and fairness. You con- 
form to this and you'll be under 
surveillance and we’re going to monitor 
you”’. 

Reinertsen went on to say that the 
policemans’ private lives were their own 
concern but on the job they would have to 
conform or be fired. The results were that 
the majority of the policemen conformed 
and treated the black people fairly. Only a 
couple of policeman didn’t follow orders 
and had to be fired. 

The next lecture held by the Behavoral 
Science Club will be on December 5. The 
lecture is entitled ‘‘Marriage Encounter” 
and will be given by Father Bob Stumin- 
ski, Society of Mary, in room C-110 at 
12:00. 
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wasja journalist. But a year and a half ago 
I decided I'd never go back to a news- 
paper.” She admits her job has aot of 
pressure. She is presently on a one-month 
vacation because she “was feeling burned 
out.” 

Prior to joining Boston University, Ber- 
nadine Coburn worked at Sylvania Cor- 
poration on the company newspaper. She 
feels a large company is an excellent op- 
portunity for women wishing to get started 
in journalism. ‘‘Most big companies have 
company papers to keep their employees 
in touch with what is going on.’’ She added 
the papers are “‘very impressive — they’re 
not folksy.”’ 

She advised students interested in a 
routine within a job to stay away from 
public relations work. “‘It is not 9-5 with 
weekends off,’’ she warned. . 

Mrs. Coburn feels public relations is a 
“skillful trade’ and that ‘‘people who want 
to go into P.R. should take a broad liberal 
arts program.” 

A student asked if there are low level 
public relations jobs. Mrs. Coburn replied 
she did not recommend starting a career 


the way she did. She feels she ‘crawled 
up,”’ starting as a “functional clerk” at 
Sylvania with.a salary of $7,200 per year. 


Bernadine Coburn strongly believes a 
woman should be able to type because 
starting as a secretary can lead to bigger — 
things. — 
Another student asked how she managed 
to handle a home, four daughters, a hus- 
band and a hectic fast-paced life. Mrs. 
Coburn stated she is ‘‘not the housewife 
type” and that her- husband laughingly 
refers to himself as a ‘Shouse husband.” 


She was asked for her opinions on part- 
time or job sharing positions for women in 
the P.R. field. Mrs. Coburn said such jobs 


have part-time status and no benefits. “I 


would not want to share my job,’’ she 
added. 

She pointed out her present job not only 
pays her well, but allows her to work on 
her master’s degree without the burden of 
paying tuition. Her daughters also have 
the opportunity to take advantage of this 
tuition free education which she feels ‘‘is 
quite a benefit! ”’ 


NECC grad made city editor 
at Haverhill Gazette 


By Michael A. Koren 

A former graduate of Northern Essex 
Community College who chose Liberal 
Arts as his curriculum major, has been 
recently named city editor of the area’s 
newspaper, the Haverhill Gazette. 

Edward Clough, an honor student who 
graduated from Northern Essex in June of 
1973, assumed the position of city editor on 
election day, Nov. 6. The job was formerly 
held by Robert Boisselle. 

. Clough first attended Northern Essex in 
1965, when he took courses in Spanish, U.S. 
History and other assorted liberal arts 
classes for just three quarters of a 
semester. Then in 1966 he left the college to 
join the military branch of the Air Force 
under the Communications te ee 
field. 

Following his service of four years in the 
Air Force, three of which he spent in Ger- 
many, Clough accepted a job as a clerk at 
Massachusetts Electric and soon went on 
to become a lineman. 

The pay that Clough received as a 
lineman proved to be a hearty one but he 
couldn’t see himself involved in a career 
that entailed climbing phone poles all of 
the working day. 

In September of 1971, he returned to Nor- 
thern Essex as a freshman in the Liberal 
Arts curriculum. NECC was close and in- 
expensive. With the aid of veterans’ 
benefits, he went on to graduate with 
honors just two years later. 

Clough took such courses as Zoology, in- 
structed by Wally Blanchard, English 
taught by Frank Jarvis, Creative Writing 
taught by Bernie Horn and German taught 


Tribune reporter talks about covering 


By Joan Archibald 

Marcia Brockelman is a reporter for the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune. She is a tall, 
dignified, articulate woman. Her job for 
the Tribune at one time was to cover the 
State House. “I was to get the viewpoint of 
the local delegation on issues affecting the 
Merrimac Valley,” she says. 

She was willing to spend an hour with the 
journalism class November 8, to share 
some of her experiences and views on be- 
ing a reporter. 

One of the biggest assets a reporter can 
have, she said, is “‘the ability to ask a 
dumb question.’’ She pointed out ‘‘no one is 
an expert on everything, so don’t be 
cowed.’’ She added “‘if a journalist is to 
report what’s happening, he had better 
understand what he is reporting.” 

Mrs. Brockelman told of giving a quiz to 
a group of students she was speaking to 
about people in state government. One 
person passed her quiz. She later gave the 
quiz in the newsroom. This time four peo- 
ple passed. 

She feels ‘‘the most important thing in 
the world of journalism is reading 
newspapers and keeping up.’’ She added 
‘learning to write in an _ accepted 
newspaper Style is a must for a beginner — 
flair can be learned.”’ 

“Tf you don’t enjoy writing this is not the 
field you should be in,’’ Mrs. Brockelman 


stressed. ‘‘Writing is difficult. You must | 


have the ability to enjoy it.”’ 
Recalling her college days, she said she 
would not major in English if she had it to 


do over. She feels a background in courses 
such as government and economics would 
have been a bigger asset to her. Jokingly 
she added, ‘‘I spent more time working on 
the paper than in academics.” 

She spoke briefly of some of the jobs she 
held prior to the Tribune. Working at 
Liberty Mutual on their ‘‘house magazine” — 
she feels was a very good way to start. 
With this job she traveled all over the 
country. 

Later, she moved to T.V. Guide calling 
her work there ‘‘the dullest thing I’ve done 
in my life.’’ She said she would spend 
hours talking on the telephone confirming 
program schedules. 

Mrs. Brockelman had three children 
when she returned to newspaper work. She 


’ started covering education and worked her 


way up to the state house position. 
She told of her fantasy of her beat at the 


State House — feelings of glamour and the 


excitement of meeting politicians. The 


-glamour turned out to be a ‘‘dirty press 


room that looked like it hadn’t been clean- 
ed in 20 years.”’ 

Mrs. Brockelman shared her feelings of 
uneasiness the first time she met former 
Governor Dukakis and rode with him for 
“96 miles.’’ She could not summon the 
courage to ask for his picture to give to her 
son. When she reported this in her story, 
then governor mailed her an autographed 
picture. 

She feels working for a medium 


newspaper provides a journalist with 
diversion. ‘‘We’re switched about a lot,” 
she said. 

‘Speaking of the length of a news story, 
she said the cost of news print has forced 
the Tribune to ask reporters to limit 
stories to 10” of which the reader should 


- get most of the information in the first 3”’. 


She ended her time with the class by 
reconstructing the story she did for the 
Tribune concerning the marriage of an 
alleged brother and sister. It was a story 


Marcia Brackelman listening to student reporters. 


bv John Spurk. 

In English and Creative Writing, Clough 
began to realize he might have potential 
for writing. In his second year at NECC he 
took a course in journalism and gained 
practical experience in reporting and 
writing. 

Working with Ed on the Mudflats 
Review staff were fellow students Rod 
Doherty, now managing editor of the 
North Adams Transcript, and Brian Har- 
dy, now investigative reporter for the 
Haverhill Gazette. The paper was one 
published by Betty Arnold’s journalism 
class. It was named after the college’s in- 
famous unpaved parking lots when the 
campus was new. 

Following his completion at Northern 
Essex, Clough planned to teach English on 
a college level. To do so he now required a 
doctorate degree and he attended the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston but 
in time decided not to pursue the degree. 

After about five years, he received a call 
from Gazette reporter Hardy noti- 
fying him that a position as a plana 
reporter was vacant. 

Clough accepted the job and mamntained’ 
it until he was appointed to the position of © 
city editor, an appointment he said came 
to him as a complete surprise, Ed con- 
tributes the reason for his promotion to a 
strong background in basics of English 
and journalism which he obtained from. 
study at Northern Essex and from the 
University of Massachusetts in Boston. 
“Good English is a necessity,’ claims 
Clough and surely it is in the world of 
today’s newspaper. 


state house 


that took her to several towns in search of 
information and included the “stake out” 
of an apartment building. Finally, she 
tracked down the birth records of the cou- 
ple in Lawrence. The records confirmed 
the couple were brother and sister. Marcia 
Brockelman had her story. 

Recently Marcia earned a law degree at 
Suffolk University. She expects to open her 
own law office soon. Meanwhile, she will 
continue working part-time at the Tribune 
on the copy desk. 
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Chardin,French master of Still Life exhibited in Bostad 
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‘Heads’ on exhibit at Library. 


By Danielle Ratte 


The exhibition of Jean Chardin’s (1699- 
1779) work at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts was a joy to behold. ~ 

His paintings reveal little of himself, 


- rather they depict the life in France 200. . 


years ago. Chardin’s first paintings were 
scenes of people involved in routine activi- 
ties such as eating, writing, cooking. The 
kitchen seems to have been a favorite 
setting for the artist, where his small 
intimate paintings show figures in modest 
interiors graced with earthenware jugs 


_and homespun linen. 


One could not help but notice the vast 
use of varied hues of white. in the paint- 
ings, unusual with most artists, how- 
ever on Chardin’s canvases they created 


Creative Arts 


Shorts 


By Cynthia Troudt 
‘Art as Language’ Show 
at Bradford College 


‘Art as Language’ is a special show with 
a snecial message, being presented by the 
Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition at 
Bradford College’s Laura Knott Gallery. 
The exhibit opened Sunday, November-10 
and can be seen until December 9. 5 

The special feature of the show is its 


message of communication. Drawings and — 


paintings that make up the show are taken 
from an experimental art classes group 
who learned to respond to the world 
through creative activity. All students in 
the classes had some type of language im- 
pairment that prevented them from com- 
municating and learning in more conven- 
tional ways. Tests were devised to create 
the unique system of artistic learning used 
by the exhibitors. 

A highlight of the show is directed 
toward introducing the public to the con- 
cept of nonverbal communication. Most of 
what is thought to be communication is on 
a verbal level only. The exhibit elucidates 
that too much emphasis is placed on ver- 
balization, often at the expense of avoiding 
development of skills that are complemen- 
tarily expressive, such as intuition and 
sensory and visual/motor abilities. 

In addition to the ‘Art as Language’ 
main show, the Smithsonian Traveling Ex- 
hibition will present explanatory test 
panels with some of the classes test 
materials. All portions of the show are free 
of charge. 

The Laura Knott Gallery is open 
weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and weekends 1 
to 5 p.m. It is located on the Bradford Col- 

lege Campus, 320 South Main street, Brad- 
_ ford. Call 372-7161 for more information. 
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st of ‘Heads’ i n the library _ ae 


By Sandra Rabinovitz 


“Heads” is an art exhibit now on display 
in the Learning Resource Center. It is a 
display of student work trom Kochelle 
Newman's Hard Forms Art Workshop. 

The sculptures are made from the basic 
paper-mache mixture and are placed on a 
armature, which is a support structure for 


classes in scupture.” 


pieces of sculptured artwork. 
Some of the works included are: 


Sunshine Girl by Hannah McCarthy 
‘Branching Out by Diane Smith © 
Brangane by Carol Marquis 
Emergence by Laura Younker 
Woman on Pedestal by Mary Proulx 
Woman on Wheels by Muriel Boles 
“Women” by Mary Mehager 
“Grecian” by Margo Rossop 


Professor Newman said, “other exhibits 
of a similar nature are planned in the 
Spring, in cooperation with Mr. Haven’s 


All other exhibits will be shown in the 
Open End Art Gallery, which is located on 
the third floor of the Classroom Building. 

The “Heads” exhibit will remain on dis- 


play through the Thanksgiving Holiday. 


dramatic effect and variety. In the work 
“The Attentive Nurse” Chardin used 
white effectively as substance and light 
reflecting the surrounding objects on a 
rather darkened background. 


The warmth, righness and authenticity - 


of Chardin’s still-life paintings certainly 
gave reason for his title of one of the great 
French painters of the 1700’s. In the col- 
lection there are many paintings exploring 
the trophies of the hunt with the wild 
rabbit featured in most of the arrange- 
ments of the small kitchen still lifes. 

The objects composing Chardin’s still 
lifes are various foods such as leeks, mush- 
rooms, fruits and berries. which are 
included with pots, pitchers and. caul- 


NAA Christmas Fair 


Start saving your money to tend to your 
holiday lists in a dual purpose shopping 
afternoon at Newburyport Art 
Association’s Annual Christmas Fair. You 
can spend it while viewing some of the 
local artists’ nicer small works! 

Each year the members of the 
Newburyport Art Association open up 
their Gallery to an enjoyable display of 
local arts and crafts which may be pur- 
chased. From November 23 to December 
24 the Gallery, located on 65 Water street, 
Newburyport will offer shoppers a selec- 
tion of handerafts and small art pieces, 


such as oils, acrylics, watercolors, 
etchings and drawings, cards and 
calendars. 


Earnings from the Christmas Fair 
benefit the Newburyport Art Association 
in its efforts to provide the local area with 
the best in regional artistry. The Gallery is 
open 1 to5 p.m. daily. 

If you would like to learn more about the 
Fair or are interested in becoming a 
member of the Association, call 465-8769. 


Lowell Art Association 


Demonstration 


The Lowell Art Association presents a 
portrait demonstration November 14. 
David H. Lowery, painter, will conduct the 
demonstration at 8 p.m. in the 
Association’s Parker Gallery, 243 Worthen 
Street, Lowell. Admission charge to non- 
members is $1.00 at the door. 

The Art Association conducts lectures 
and holds shows in its two main galleries 
ona regular basis. Classes are also offered 
to provide cultural benefits to the com- 
munity. The Association was deine 
established to preserve the birthplace of 
James McNeil Whistler, the Whistler 
House. 

Contact Anne Sullivan at 453-4350 to find 
out more about membership and the 
Association’s upcoming Winter schedule... 


drons. His-use of warm rich color reveals 
the, beauty of the most simple object. 
Chardin. had: fewer objects. in a 
composition which he brought closer to 
the viewer. The painting, “Basket of Wild 
Strawberries” features soft white and the 
brilliant scarlet of the berries; however on 
closer examination you discover the wide 
range of color in the background, scarlet, 
orange, green and white which give a 
flickering effect, a glow. The objects in 


the work seem to be lighted from within. ~ - 


Ina discussion about color with another 
artist, Chardin-once said, “since when do 
we paint with color?” “What else?” came 
the reply. “You should use color, but paint 
with you feelings,” Chardin admonished. 


Concert 


The local rock scene was hit with a big 
announcement earlier this month. Joe 


‘Perry, the lead guitarist for hometown 


boys Aerosmith, has left to form his own 
group. He and his band, The Joe Perry 
Project, are currently setting concert 
dates at some smaller local clubs. His an- 
nouncement coincided with the release of 
Aerosmith’s new album, “‘A Night in the 
Ruts.”’ An interview with Brad Whitford, 
Aerosmith’s rhythm guitarist, may be ar- 
ranged to find out the band’s future plans. 
This might be hard to schedule because the 
band is now working on promoting its 
album. 

Jefferson Starship was forced to cancel 
its November date because of very poor 
ticket sales. They are now without Grace 
Slick who left the group to raise her baby. 
The Starship is promoting its new album, 
“Freedom at Point Zero”’ on this tour and 
is failing. Small crowds have been plagu- 
ing them all throughout this tour. It seems 
that after ten years the Airplane/Starship 
has lost the magnetism that was with them 
during the 60’s and early 70’s. 


The Piano man, Billy Joel, was at 


Boston Garden November 12. He played 


for almost two and a half hours to a ~ 


sold-out house, He opened with “Only the 
Good Die Young,” which ‘got the crowds 
screaming for more. He went on to play 
“Movin Out,” dedicating it to the North 
End. The biggest reaction was to “Piano 
Man” -- one of his first hits and one of the 
biggest. He introduced the members of 
his band, one from Glouster, Mass. 

He ended with “Big Shot.” This song 


update 


Concert R 


By Diane Moran 
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Chardin was a realist and renowned as a 
colorist whose still lifes became in the 20th 
century a major vehicle for the expression 
of modern ideas in art. Cezanne, who 


_painted still lifes throughout his career, 


was profoundly influenced by Chardin’s 


sense of design and his creation ol aes : 


mony through color. 

Unfortunately, the Chardin echibition 
at the Museum of Fine Arts closed on 
November 18. However, the extent. of 
creative work housed i in the museum on 
Huntington Avenue is phenomenal and 


certainly worth a trip. One can travel via _ 


- creative efforts to every part of the world, 


through every era, admiring the talents of 
pee, masters. 


The Police make their return to Boston 


November 27 at the Orpheum Theater. ° 


They are pushing their new album, Reg- 
gatta de Blanc. 
regal influence and is already receiving. 


good FM airplay. ‘‘Countryrockers, The | 


Outlaws,’ sold out their first Music Hall 
show within a matter of days so the pro- 
moters decided to add a second date which 
is also predicted to sell out. Carlos Santana 


and his band bring their Latin sound to the - 


area on Nov. 29. . ~ 

Hot off a national tour, The Fools will 
give one show November 21 at Mr. C’s 
Rock Palace in Lowell. ‘Tickets are $3.50 
and there will probably be some at the 
door. You can add the following dates to 
your rock-n-roll calendar: i 

The Fools — Nov. 21 — Mr. C’s Rock 
Palace 


Parliament Funkadelic — Nov. 21 — | 


Providence C.C. 

The Outlaws — Nov. 27 & 28 — Music 
Hall 

The Police — Nov. 27 — _ Orpheum 
Theater 

Santana — Nov. 29 — Music Hall 


eview 


seemed to have the most life to it. When 
the group left the stage, the crowd stood 
up, clapped and cheered for Billy. What 
seemed like several minutes later the 
group came back on stage for the first 


encore. He played “Scenes from an Ital- - 


ian Restaurant.” After that the group 
played one more song and then to 
everyone’s surprise and pleasure, Billy 
played a solo, “Souvenirs.” He left for 


~ good and the lights went on. 


“This disc has a definite — 
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The wide world of Harry Swanson 


By Karl Olsen 

His efforts are highly appreciated by the 
general public and business world alike for 
capturing the natural beauty of the North 
Shore. 

A capable artist with a varied educa- 
tion, personal flair, boundless hard work, 
and devoted artistic interests, “can offer 
the public art that is visually stimulating 
and psychologically needed.’’ These words 


-are from Harry Swanson, local artist, il- 


lustrator, and graphic designer. 

Swanson, born in Hartford, Connecticut, 
studied at the Hartford Art School with 
renowned illustrator Alan Tompkins, and 
versatile fine arts painter Paul Zimmer- 
man. Swanson also attended the School of 
Practical Arts in Boston where he had an 
introduction to watercolor painting with 
the well known Boston watercolorist 
Maclvor Reddie. 


= 


‘Snowfall’ ee 


Swanson’s personal techniques have 
developed to include traditional water- 
color, acrylic watercolor in brush and 
pallet knife. Another one of his techniques 
is a flair for experimenting and changing 
growth is seen in his work with interesting 
design and composition. 

“Subject matter is the personal interest 
of the artist and if you love the things you 
paint they will be the best.”’ 

His dynamic sports paintings in action 
shapes and striking color are stimulated 
by his past success as a semi-professional 


~ baseball and basketball player in his home 


state of Connecticut. The deep reaching 
concepts in combinations of scientific 
realism and abstract imagination are a 
follow-up of his years as illustrator at Itek 
Corporation where he produced NASA 
paintings of space projects including 
camera systems for the Viking-Mars, 


Artist Harry Swanson 


Paintings by Harry Swanson 


depict a kinship with surfcasters in 
variable weather conditions, clammers on 
the restful quietness of the flats, strollers 
along the beach, wanderers among the 
dunes or fields of wild flowers, and skiers 
on steep slopes, cross country treks 
through trails and open meadows. The 
convincing strength of his seascapes and 
land scapes are created through hours of 
observation and study of the beautiful 
outdoors. 

There have been many awards for his 
paintings including ‘‘Best in Show’ Na- 
tional competition Ellsworth Gallery in 
Simsbury, Connecticut. His various ex- 
hibits have been at the Art Center of Ogun- 
quit, Copley Society, Connecticut 
Academy of Fine Arts, Ellsworth Gallery, 
and North Shore Art Association. He is 
represented by galleries in New England 


and other parts of the United States, with 
paintings in prominent collections in the 
United States, Canada and Europe. 
The Swanson Studio, separated from the 
gallery building, is a beautiful renovation 
in a former barn loft. Here you will find an 
environment for both fine arts and the 


commercial world. This includes creative’ 


illustration, trademark designing, in- 
dustrial designing, scientific rendering 
and general literature for printing. 

Swanson has certain paintings with 
which ‘‘he wouldn’t part with’’ such as any 
artist has because of great personal in- 
terest in the subject matter. 

A painting of any type to your liking can 
be commissioned by visiting the Harry 
Swanson studio-gallery at 275 High road; 
Route 1A, Newbury, Mass. which is open 
daily from 9 a.m. to8 p.m. every day. 


‘Miles Davis’ 
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have been suggested by Club members as ° ‘ ° 
a possible student production combining Social Committee 
the resources of the Drama, Radio, and “ 
Music Clubs. 
' The three clubs will act as one company plans mixers 
planning stage design, choreography and : 
musical score. The plans are beginning By Kathleen Chiaradonna 
s The Social Committee is a_ sub- 


By Cynthia Troudt ps 

V RAZ plans a general revamp while its 
technical facilities are being overhauled 
_and repaired. 

Recent failures in WRAZ’s broadcast 


- equipment necessitate that the Station 


discontinue shows for an indefinite period 
until repairs are made. 

On October 5, WRAZ speakers were shut 
off by the Student Activities Office. Joe 
Goldsmith, Student Activities Director, 
reported he smelled smoke in his office 
where the central speaker controls are 


- housed. The Director called in an electri- 


cian to determine where the smoke came 
from, and flicked the switch ‘‘off’’ for 
WRAZ until service arrived, as a safety 
precaution. ; 

The clectrician’s investigation showed 
positive results and the station was switch- 
ed ‘“‘back on the air’, Tuesday morning. 
Obvious problems in the broadcast equip- 
ment were indicated by very poor sound 
and other unusual equipment malfunc- 
tions. On Wednesday the speakers just 
stopped working. 


Music club plans 
rock opera 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 

“Tommy’”’, “Jesus Christ Superstar’, or 
““Godspell’’? 

These three popular on-stage musicals 


now with the target date set for the Spring 
semester. 


In other action, individual bands were 
formed within the membership to allow for 
expression of musical preferences. The 
categories roughly break down into Jazz, 
Rock and Roll and Latin classifications. 


The recent problems are cited to have 
resulted from the Monday morning occur- 
rence. No trouble to the extent now ex- 
perienced by the station had occurred 
before that time. 

Repairs are being supervised by Bud 
O’Connor, WRAZ Technical Director, with 
the help of a professional serviceman. No 
date has been set for reopening 
broadcasts. 

The officers and staff of WRAZ Radio 
Club are looking forward to the break in 
broadcast routine in order to use the time 
to develop new plans for station operation 
according to this semester’s priority of 
professionalizing. Recent meetings and 
activities have resulted in adding to a 
more extensive perspective of 
broadcasting. 

Trips to local stations have inspired 
many WRAZ members to investigate 
alternative forms of announcing, pro- 
gramming and production. 

The Sunday, October 28, WCCM, 


Lawrence trip was hosted by WRAZ’s own 


committee of the Student Council. 
Meetings are on Fridays at noon in the 
board room adjacent to the game room. 
The Social Committee is primarily involv- 
ed with social activities. 

Larry Hinkel presides as chairperson 
guiding the committee with its plans for 


future mixers, concerts, and _ social 
activities. 
Club officers Phil LaCroix and Dave The Social Committee sponsored the 
Morency met with Church Stafford to tour College Halloween Mixer. 
an unused space below Lecture Hall A asa : 
possible future Music Club Jam Room. ° 
Although such a move may require much Drop-in-center 
debate with the college administration, 
feasibility of such a move is good accor- 
Mei otect offers workshops 
By Chris Garland 


The Music Club Roster as of November 7 
boasts a club membership of fifty people 
including musicians and non-musicians 
alike. They invite you to come to room 
C201, Wednesday at noon and become part 


The Drop-In Center staff has announced 
that they are prepared to bring workshops 
on a variety of topics they feel would be 
beneficial to the campus community. 
Below is a list of topics which they would 


piled git Sag’ NS be pleased to present to classes of in- 
terested faculty. If you have any questions 
_or would like to schedule a time for a 
Vets meet workshop, call the Drop-In Center, ext. 
169. 
9 Workshop Topics 
at Stella’s ao : 
Birth Control 
By Philip Cappola i Values : 
There will be a meeting of the Veterans Sexual Stereotypes 
Club at Stella’s on November 21 at noon- Pregnacy Counseling 
time. All interested veterans are invitedto | Domestic Violence 
attend. New club officials will be elected. Alcohol 
Now is the time for participation. If you Alcoholism 
are dissatisfied with the way things are Drug Abuse 
run, here’s your chance to get the Sexually Transmitted Diseases 
representation you desire. A _ strong Homosexuality 
Veterans Union carries a lot of voice in Human Sexuality 
school activities. Make your voice count, Relationships 


-ome to Stella’s. 
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Help Wanted: 


-WRAZ shuts down for repairs | 


Bud O’Connor, who announces at WCCM 
on Sundavs. Four members of the Radio 
Club and a guest toured WCCM/WCGY 
Franklin Street multi-studio complex and 
were shown particulars of the station’s 
broadcasting routine. Program formating, 
live coverage of a city marathon, music 
and production libraries were special 
points of interest discussed by the WCCM 
announcer. The morning’s highlight was 


’ watching Bud do his show. Radio Club 


members learned many new.things and 
realized what type of work their extracur- 
ricular activities can lead to with 
perserverance and training. 

On Sunday morning, November 11, 7 
members and a guest tramped up the 
stairs of O’Brien Hall, State street, 
Newburyport, for further adventure in the 
world of professional radio, at WNBP. 
Vicki and Steve, two of the station’s an- 
noucers took turns explaining and giving 
examples of news productions and 
‘Harvey’, the WNBP automated broad- 
cast system. 


Secretaries meet 


Nov. 28 


By Deborah Massicotte 


On November 14 the Secretarial Club 
held an informal meeting where refresh- 
ments were served to business faculty and 
members of the club. Plans are underway 
for the Christmas Luncheon for December 
14 in the’ street-side Library room. 


Ski club visits Hynes 


By Deborah Massicotte 

The Ski Club attended the Annual Ski 
Show at the Hynes Auditorium in Boston 
on November 9. Representatives from 
New England cross country and down-hill 
resorts were present, offering money- 
saving packages for skiing, lodging, and 
equipment. There was a_ show 
demonstrating the newest ski wear and ski 


Discovery has 
info meeting 


The enthusiastic group of students was 
encouraged to pursue radio careers with 
internships being recommended as the 
best possible way of obtaining experience 
necessary for getting a job in the field. 
Vicki, a Northeast Broadcast School stu- 
dent, interns at WNBP as part of her 
school’s program. The values of FCC 
License Test Elements 1, 2 and 9 were 
discussed in-depth. The Radio Club 
members left the WNBP station with more 
knowledge to share with their co-workers 
back at WRAZ. ; 

Much of the insight gained from the trips 
will assist members in setting priorities 
for their station’s overall shakedown, to in- 
clude improvements in routine manage- 
ment and reorganization of the physical 
facilities. Part. of the Club’s remaining 
1979 budget will be spent on furniture and 
appliance purchases to make a comfor- 
table*working/learning environment with 


standard radio station accommodations. — 


Work tables, chairs, shelving, a clock and 
audio components are major considera- 


tions for expenditures. 
PS RE EE ES 


The club wishes to thank everyone who 
has been participating in club activities. 
The next meeting will be November 28 at 
12:00 in Room B-308. 


equipment for those who want to look their 
best on the slopes. 

Every Wednesday in room E373 at 12 
meetings are held to collect payments for 
the Smugglers’ Notch trip scheduled 
December 7, 8, and 9. As a reminder, the 
deadline for all money for the trip is 
December 5. 


Part time position available for college 
student to represent travel company 


on NECC campus. Earn commission, 
free travel, and work experience. 


Contact: Beach Beachcomber Tours . 
3 1325 Millersport Highway 


‘ : ~ Williamsville, N.Y. 14221 
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By Deborah Massicotte 

On November 28 at 2 p.m. the Discovery | 
Program invites students and all other in- | 
terested persons to attend an informa- 
tional Meeting in the Classroom building 
Room 208. Faculty and staff members will 


SKI SALE 
EC See 96 OFF 


Equipment & Clothing 


be present to explain the Program in | FISCHER® BONNA® ELAN 
detail, answer all questions you may have, EPOKE @SPLITKEINe ALFA 
and interview students for the January . NORMARK®SWIXeSUVEREN 
semester. SKYRe NORSEWEAR® EXEL 
For those who cannot attend the after- | Vitex ay 
noon meeting at 2, an identical meeting Ay ssh gamete fm 


Jackets @ Vests © Socks 
Turtlenecks @ Thermal 
Underwear @ Suits 


will be held in the evening at 7. 


Woman—Weave meets 


4 WE HAVE WAXING CLINICS, SKI 

| =>) . LESSONS, TOURING GROUPS, RENTALS, 

— iD (REPAIRS AND EXPERT ADVISE FROM 

/ PEOPLE WHO KNOW AND LOVE THE 
SPORT. 


from 7—9 in the 
Tuesday Nov. 20 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
a SKI TOURING CENTER 


151 STATE ST., NEV-C°IRYPORT, MASS. TEL. 462-7753 
OPEN 9:30-5:30 Mon.-Thurs. 9:30-8 p.m. Fri. Sat. 9-5 


Carpeted Lounge 


is it time to tune your import? 


Quality parts & accessories from... 


ESSEX — | 
foreign auto parts 


142 Primrose Street 
Haverhill a 


373-9171 


15% discount for 
-NECC students 
Lawrence 688-S056/ 


A ned 


Sad RNY 


PAVaD ene ere ea ce ee 
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own resources. 


COME... 


Bradford 
New Hampshire 
Notre Dame 


Monday--Friday 
Tel: 374-0721 


. COMMONWEALTH 
~“ TRANSFER COMPACT 


On Monday, May 13, 1974, the Presi- 
dents of.the five sectors of. public higher 
education signed the following policy, 
which became effective in the fall of 1974. 
This policy concerns all students who are 
transferring from a two-year Community 
College to a four-year pirate pours or 
State University. 


An Associate Degree will be transfer- 
red as a unit (providing you meet the 
requirements for admission) and. applied 
towards a Baccalaureate. Degree as the 
equivalent of 60 credit hours of under- 
graduatae college-level study if the follow- 
ing courses are included: 


a. 6 credit hours of English/Communi- 
' cations 
b. 9 credit hours of Behavioral/Social 
’ Sciences 


Arts 
d. 9 credit hours of Mathematics Gritvon 
Sciences 
e. the remaining credits to be on the 
_ college level 


Normally, if a grade of ‘D’ was eared in 
a course these credits. were not transfer- 
rable; however tnder this policy *D’ credit 
will be accepted toward the Baccalaureate 


Transfer day : Nov. 27 


LOCAL & BOSTON-AREA PRIVATE COLLEGES 


Mass. Community College graduates through June 1979 have transferred to 
twenty-five private Boston-area colleges through the Permanent Charity Fund 
Two-Year College Transfer Program. The goal of the program, which has been 
achieved, has been to promote transfer activity between two-year colleges and 
independent four-year schools in the Boston area. 
$1,000 per needy transfer student per year has been made available to- qualifying 
four-year schools. This money, combined with Federal Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants, Massachusetts State Scholarships, and the colleges’ own resources 
often has made transferring to an independent school eons feasible for a 
student who would not otherwise consider it. 


AND INVITE INTERESTED PEOPLE TO: 


RS Re eS Se ae 


TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY 
A DES TET EE OE 


NECC CAFETERIA 


Tuesday, November 27 
THE PARTICIPATING PRIVATE BOSTON-AREA COLLEGES: 


SE OSES ES EET 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


' The Counseling Office 
Room 118 -- College Center 
8:30 A.M. -- 4:40 P.M. 


oc 9 credit hours. of piamanivjes/E ine 


Through the program, up to 


The colleges participating in this program have continued to commit themselves 
to the acceptance of more transfer students: from Mass. Community Colleges, 
with the investment of increased financial support provided by the colleges’ 


10 A.M. -- 1 P.M. 


Babson Gordon x Stonehill 
Bentley’ Harvard/Radcliffe Suffolk 
Boston Lesley Tufts U. 
Boston U. Mass Inst of Tech Wellesley 
Brandeis U. Merrimack Wentworth 
Curry Northeaster U. Inst of Tech 
Eastern Nazarene Pine Manor Wheaton 
Emerson Regis Wheelock 
Emmanuel Simmons 


THE PARTICIPATING PRIVATE LOCAL COLLEGES: 


Rivier 
St. Anselm’s 


Ext: 178, 179 


Degree. 


only if it does so for students who origi- 
nally enrolled in that ‘institution - as 
freshmen. 


Furthermore, all Associate . Degree 
holders accepted for the transfer. under 
the Compact will be-subject to no special 
requirements beyond those specified as 
major department and/or graduation 
requirements for students who originally 
enrolled in that institution as freshmen. 


THEREFORE, if you plan to transfer to a 
State College or University IT IS REC- 
OMMENDED THAT: 


1. You complete your program and re- 
ceive an A.A. or A.S. degree. 
2.-You include in your. program the 
~“Compact Core” listed above. © 
HUMANITIES courses include: _ foreign 
languages,, communication, philosophy, 
art, music, literature, and religion. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES courses include; 
anthropology, psychology .and -sociology, 
history, government, economics . and 
geography. 


NOTE: If you have any questions or are 
treated unfairly when you transfer under 
this policy contact our Counseling Office. 


Dimitry announces ncw 


appointments 


‘By Deborah Massicotte 

_Dr. John R. Dimitry has arifionticed that 
Dr. Norman J. Landry and Elizabeth Cole 
have been newly appointed to new acting 
positions at the college. Dr. Landry will 
_ serve as Acting Director of Student Ad- 
ministrative Services. Landry has served 
at Northern Essex since 1962, first as Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics going on to be Director of 
Student Activities. Director of Continuing 
Education and Community Services, 
Assistant to the President, Dean of the Col- 
- lege (Acting),’ and then -as Director of 
Research and Development from January 
1977 to the present... sat ea 
; edi credentials include a™ 
ter State College, 


“MEd. from Salem State College, M.A. 


(Mathematics) from Rutgers University, 
and D.Ed. from Nova University. His of- 
fice is in B201 and-can be reached at Ex- 
tension 172. 

’ Elizabeth Cole has been appointed as 


Acting Director of Admissions. Beth has a 


B.A. in Social Sciences from Merrimack 
College and an M.A: in Student Personnel 
Administration from Syracuse University. 


Elizabeth has more than two.years of ex- 
_ perience as Assistant Director of Admis- 
* sions at Northern Essex, three years as a 


full-time counselor at Holyoke Community 
College and a background as a -social 
worker in the City of Lawrence in Project 


; Head Start. 


/ 


The receiving institution is re- ¢ 
quired to apply ‘D’ credit toward a major ; 
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By Joseph Cox 

The NECC Student Handbook for this 
academic year will not be available to 
students until typographical errors in it 
can be corrected. 

Under the heading of Academic Regula- 
tions, the college’s academic standards, 


are listed in-column format. The columns 
labeled Probation and Good Standing are 
reversed. If the handbook were to be 
distributed as it reads now, the misinfor- 
mation would be accepted as a valid 
standard. 

The preparation of the new handbook 
was not completed until weeks after the 
Fall semester had begun. A spokesperson 
from the NECC Public Relations Office 
said the graphic set-up was delayed 
because of late input from administrators. 

Omni Lithographics, located in Lowell, 
printed the handbooks that arrived at 
NECC during the first week of November. 
According to Joe Goldsmith, Student Ac- 
tivities Director, the printer was chosen 
because of the discounted price offered for 
printing the handbook. Student Activity 
funds paid the bill. 

The new Student Handbook, printed in 
blue on bright yellow paper, is somewhat 
different than last year’s handbook. 
Changes include: 

Order in which information is presented 
is revised. . 


By Deborah Massicotte 

On November 5, Dick Pastor, Director of 
Placement and Career Services released 
the latest information concerning the labor 
market report and projections. The follow- 
ing was obtained from the Annual Plann- 
ing Information Report-Fiscal 1980, 
published by the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security with respect of 
the Lawrence-Haverhill Standard 
Metropolitan Statistics Area (SMSA). 

Employrnent is expected to increase in 
the next six months as the result of new 
firms moving into the area. Manufac- 
turers expect an economic slowdown in 
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(represented by quality point averages), | 


early 1980. The labor force participation, . 
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New student handbook 
needs corrections ~ | 


Financial Aide has a bigger heading and 
more complete information is supplied. 

Academic Council is included under Stu- 
dent Government; not found in last year’s 
handbook. 

Procedures: replacement of Student ID 
now costs $3.00 ($1.00 increase over 78/79) ; 
Fire and Other Emergency Procedures 


now states that ‘‘Teachers are responsible 
for their classrooms and will leave the 
building last. Handicapped and/or injured 
persons. should be taken to the nearest 
Handicapped Evacuation Area for res- 
cue;”’ Lost and Found is at the Security Of- 
fice now, not the Maintenance Building; 
Transportation heading has been added to 
alert students about mass transit, etc. 

Academic Regulations: 
heading changed to Academic Suspension, 
Flunking to Withdrawal; new heading of 
Academic Calendar. 

General Regulations; Parking, Stickers 
and Handicapped Parking Stickers are 
two new sub-heads under Traffic Regula- 
tions. 

Conduct: 
Plagiarism. 

Distribution of the Student Handbook 
will be held up until the major mistake is 
corrected in each ae 


new heading added — 


What’s new on labor market 


.ate has increased substantially for 
females and teenagers in the past 9 years. 
Occupations in health and clerical fields 
are expected to have good growth rates for 
the next five years. 

Among some of the occupations ex- 
pected to have above average percentage 
growth rates are drafters, electrical 
technicians, financial ‘bank managers, 
sales managers, secretaries, production 
controllers, and clerical workers. Where 
there would be a long waiting period for 
job openings for elementary school 


Suspension 


teachers, accounting clerks, and _ hair- - 


dressers, more jobs are available for 
nurses’ aids and office clerks. 
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‘Editorial 


_ Barbara Knox tastes 
bureaucracy bitterness 


BY Joseph Cox 


The classification definition used to evaluate the job done by 


Barbera Knox does not account for her dedication to -Student 
Activities and her rapport with the students of Northern Essex 
Community College. : 


Barbara competently ran the Student Activities Office after the 
former director, Rick Nastri, left NECC. Until the appointment 
of Joe Goldsmith in December, 1978, Knox assumed duties usually 
performed by the Student Activities Director for most of the 1978 
fall semester, and helped train Goldsmith for the position. 


To say that Barbara Knox only qualifies for a clerk classification 
is a gross understatement. To deny her a deserving raise, already 
approved by the Student Activities Budget Committee and NECC 
administrators in January 1979, is totally unfair. To allow students 
to lose an essential part of Student Activities at NECC is a great 
disservice to the campus community. 


Slobs leave mess 
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Garbage adorns plant center piece in ‘B’ Building lounge. 
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- Commentary — 


Cigarettes hazard 


to health 


By Paul Anthony - 


“Warning: The Surgeon General Has =: 


Determined That Cigarette Smoking Is 
Dangerous To Your Health.” 

By now that statement of potential 
disaster should be familiar to everyone 
past the second grade reading level; 
however, one would wonder about the in- 
telligence of a race of beings who, even 
forewarned, are determined to neglect 
their health to the point of addiction. 

Throughout the history of man, vice has 
accounted for the demise of entire popula- 
tions. A lust of life and love brought on 
plague and starvation and opened the door 
for new powers to-sneak in and snatch the 
world from their hands. Opium, thought to 
be the world’s first “wonder drug’’ may 
have been responsible for reducing one of 
the world’s oldest and enduring civiliza- 
tions, China, to a subserviant status accor- 
ding tosome historians. 

Today, cigarettes are the hypnotic in- 
ducing force in society. Nicotine found in 
tobacco is a psychologically addicting 
drug. Once the body has experienced the 
temporary ‘‘high’’ effect as conditioned by 
the light headed feeling from the very first 
puffs, it will over a period of time develop 
a craving or need: for the very same 
stimulant in. times of'stress. 

What this all adds up to is a’Society split 
down. the middle. People on one half do 


what they please to themselves even if it 


means endangering their health. The other 
half is trying to impress the knowledge of 
good health by avoiding pitfalls of the past 
and the present. The ‘‘smokers”’, for lack 
of a better term, find that they are only 
harming themselves and so it should not 
bother anyone whether they blacken their 


_ own lungs with their favorite brand. The 


non-smokers feel that ‘‘smokers’’ in 
general infringe on everyone’s rights as in- 
dividuals to breathe fresh air inside a 


What was so significant about November 


15? For those of us who don’t remember, 
November 15 was~the big day for the 
American Cancer Society. On this day 
each year, the Great American Smokeout 
begins. It involves 24 hours of nicotine 
fasting. ae 


Many different events occurred on this 


ae 


Smokeout last 


By Dan Taffe 


~ rule on smoking is as follows: Fire depart= | 


~ that, 3.6 million quit for good. It is a g 


HER 


CLASSIFICATION 
J\ STATES SHE 


building as well as out inan open field. 

Here at NEE€C, the battle of smokers vs. 
non-smokers rages on in the cafeteria and — 
in the halls between classes. Now accor- — 
ding to the NECC handbook, issued Fri- 
day, Nov. 9, page 24 states that the official 


ment rules and regulations demand that — 
smoking be allowed only in designated) 
areas. These areas are clearly marked | 
throughout the campus. The areas do not — 
include any classrooms, corridors or 
laboratories. It also states ‘Smoking 
regulations are strictly enforced.” : 
Bob Tompkins, a student at NECC, took — 
a walk down the hall on the second floor of 
the C building, ten minutes after class was _ 
in session. What he witnessed walking | 
through is evidence beyond defense that , 
smoking regulations at NECC are not — 
enforced. eS “ 
~ “Smoke was hanging from the ceiling to © 
about three feet off the floor the entire — 
length of the corridor.’’ As I] walked — 
through the stench of tobacco filled my ~ 
nostrils and clung to my~clothing, > 
saturating them as if I had been smoking ~ 
cigarettes myself.” t 
It may also be noted that the floor in that ~ 
particular corridor as well as many others 5 
on campus is stained beyond bleaching ~ 
with extinguished butts. Cigarettes by the — 
thousands have been stomped at under ~ 
foot on the tile floor covering the hallways, — 
‘leaving a trail of blackness stretching 
from stairway to stairway along either _ 
side of the walls. aS 
Smokers may feel that they are only hur: 
ting themselves when they ‘‘light up”’ but — 
“hurting’’ someone can take many shapes © 
and forms. While it may be their personal — 
right as a citizen to smoke to their heart’s ~ 
content it is also the right of every non-— 
smoker to say what he feels. about the™ 
potential dangers that threaten the lives — 
and health of smokers and their families. 


week 24 


¥ 


a 


a 100 yard dash pitting smokers against 
non-smokers in Poughkeepsie, New York 
and several other events elsewhere. 

On the whole, last year, we America 
who smoke had a good showing. Fourtee 
million smokers quit for the day and « 


day for the 30 million smokers who hav: 


quit over the years and the Ameri 

Cancer Society expects that number 
__ grow even higher this year. a z= oF 

" So “‘let’s get off our butts!” 

_sSopets sctatt our Dating ae 
en =" oem td, 


day all over the country endorsing the 
Great American Smokeout campaign. 
There were smokeout kissing booths in 
downtown Boston, a parade in Houston and 


Betty Arnold & Frank Leary 


Advisors 
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Pete Laszlo, Biology Professor: We 
should be open to negotiations, yet no way 


give in to Iranian demands. President 
Carter has handled this situation as well 
as anyone could have. 


Scholarships to be awarded 


Five Faculty Association Scholarships 
will be awarded at the end of the Fall, 
1979 semeSter. Each award, in the 
amount of $150, may be used in the Spring 
Semester at Northern Essex or at another 
degree-granting institution. 


Eligibility 
“To be eligible, a student must ace 
completed at least one semester in a 


| regualr degree-granting curriculum at 


NECC, have a cumulative grade average 


Faculty Association. 
(Members of the Board of Directors are 
not eligible to make such recommenda- 
tions; all other members of the Asso- 
ciation may recommend one student per 
semester.) 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available from Dr. Bruce Earnley (C-328). 


Deadline 
Applications must be submitted to Dr. 


above 3.0, and be recommended by a , 
-member of the 


Sh i \S }. - 
Ed Khalife, Engineering: 


should not hold American hostages. 


Earnley on or before 4 p.m., December 14, 
1979. 


Review and notification 


All eligible applications will be 
reviewed by the Board of Directors (or its 
designated agent[s]). Consideration will 
be given to academic achievement, to the 
faculty recommendation, and to the stu- 
dent’s contributions to the College and to 
the Community at large. Where appli- 
cants are deemed equally meritorious, 
preference will be given to students who 
have financial need. (Help in this last 
regard will be sought from the Financial 
Aid Office of the College.) Five winners 
will be selected by the Board or its 
agent(s). 


Notification -* awards will be made on 


or before Februa y 1. The amount of the 


award will be forwarded to the institution 
for payment of fees, once the Board of 
Directors of the Faculty Association or its 
agent is informed that the student is en- 
rolled and that tuition is due. 


_ Student plans book on UFO’s 


By Calvin J. Anderson 
Loud crashing noises. Brightly flashing 


~ lights of red and green. Machines and cars 


seeming to have minds of their own. 


These and other unusual events are 


among those to be included in Close 
Enough -- Memoirs of a Ufee. A ‘ufee’ is a 
researcher or enthusiast of unidentified 
flying objects (UFO's): 

First-year NECC student Al Erickson is 
writing the book about the encounters 
some folks have had with UFO's. He has 
been gathering material for over three 
years, 


The case histories center around a 


recent concentration of UFO sightings in 
Oxford County, Maine. They will be pre- 
sented in story-form and will be treated 
with drama and humor. 

_ The author downplays the extraterres- 
trial angle usually suggested by UFO ex- 
‘periences. He theorizes that, “we each 
live on various levels of reality. What we 
experience here and now is but one of 
these levels. When energy from the other 
levels encounters our physical energy, a 


' variety of paranormal events may occur. 


One of these events may be a UFO experi- 
ence manifested into a physical image so 
we can identify it as something-‘real’.” 
Al writes a column called Close Enough 
for the NECC: Observer and produces 
dramatized.accounts of UFO sightings for 


- WRAZ campus radio. He expects to write 


a screenplay based on his forthcoming 
book. “I’ve got a Tony Dow’-type char- 
-acter in mind to play the ‘ufee’,” explained 
the author. (Dow played Wally Cleaver on 


the old Leave It to Beaver television 


~~ series.) 


Al is a full-time libera! arts et ndieaite in 


the journalism and broadcast course con- 


centration. His second year at NECC is 
not fully assured “because his G.I. “bill 


_ benefits expire in June, 1980. He’is plan- 


RS Se ning to arate tova LS thoes school if 


The blue-eyed, brown-haired student 
was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
thirty years ago: His family lived there 
and in Arlington for the first sixteen years 
of Al's life. Then they moved to Ipswich, 
where At completed high school. 

After high school, Al spent three years 

in the Army where he took courses in 
basic journalism and served as a combat 
correspondent and photographer. 
_ He said that in 1968 he was almost sent 
to Czechoslovakia during the, Russian 
invasion but the move “was curtailed 
because America decided not to get 
involved beyound the role of spectator.” 

He spent eleven months in Germany in 
the intelligence section of the 94th Engi- 
neering Battalion. 


“Part of my job was to simply look into- 
_ peoples’ requests for (top secret) clear- 


ance,” said Al. “Other assignments 
involved taking reconnaisance pictures 
over Cambodia.” He was in Vietnam in 
1969 in the 4th Infantry Division. 

After discharge in June, 1970, Al 
returned to Ipswich where he “met Cathy 
Odenthal on a blind date.” Cathy was a 
daughter of an Air Force Lt. Colonel. 
They were married two years later. 

Alhas a 183 bowling average and enjoys 
tennis and bicycling. At six-feet-two, he is 
a basketball enthusiast. 

Al and Cathy live in Newburyport with 
their three-year-old son, Sean. They hope 
to return to Ipswich soon. 


No booze or 
pot on campus 


The. Iranian 
revolution is all right in Iran, but they 


By Deborah Massicotte 
On November 6 a memorandum was 


_ sent out to all NECC students from Church 


Stafford, Dean of Students, regarding the 


college policy of alcohol and marijuana 
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am DUS Cosmo. By Joe ‘Pallaria 


_ QUESTION: 


Sue Melvin, Business Management: The 
American Hostages shouldn’t even be in- 
volved in this, the Iranians should rely on 


Shah. 


other means to get the 


What is your view on the Iranian crisis with American hostages ? 


Pat Pepe ‘pape Clerk: The Shah. is 
afraid to go back to his own country. He»* 
should realize all the problems he has 
created and go back on his own; but only if 
it will allow the hostages to be free. 


Oil Companies: 


suilty ? 


By Rosemary Dwyer 

As winter approaches and oil prices con- 
tinue to skyrocket, the American Con- 
sumer is justifiably angry and resentful. 
But who’s to blame for these inflated 
prices — the OPEC nations or the-major oil 
companies? In a recent interview, Pro- 
fessor Gerry Morin described the situation 
as.a ‘‘puzzle ....and we don’t have all the 
pieces.” 


“You don’t know who to believe,’’ com- 


mented Morin. Conceivably there are “‘cir- 
cumstances beyond the oil companies 
control” but “‘reports from the C.I.A. and 
investigative reporters’ have revealed 
some ‘‘very upsetting things’? about 
domestic oil production. For instance, in 
the last six months, the arrival of large oil 
tankers into American ports ‘‘have actual- 
ly slowed down.” 

Since more oil was produced in the last 
half year than ever before and consump- 
tion has declined simultaneously, Morin 
states that it is ‘‘clear that oil companies 
have more oil than they need.” It is a 
“surplus that is not readily visible’ since 
the oil companies are pumping fuel into 
storage tanks. 

The oil companies are quick to justify 
stockpiling fuel, however, claiming that 
they are ‘at the merey of the OPEC 
nations,’ Meanwhile, the OPEC nations de- 
fend their cut-backs in production, claim- 
ing it is because “‘consumption is going 
down.”’ 

Stockpiling fuel is necessary the oil in- 
dustry protests, because ‘“‘the interna- 
tional scene is so unstable.’’ The president 
of the American Petroleum Institute has 
repeatedly stated that “‘there will be a 
definite shortage’’ when the supply from 
Iran is eliminated. 

Some experts disagree with this predic- 
tion. As Morin explained, the percentage 
of oil from Iran ‘‘is small.’ Many 
economists fear that the oil companies will 
use ‘this as an excuse to ‘‘justify the 
shortage’’.and ‘‘to soak up the surplus.”’ 

“What upsets me,” Morin declared, ‘‘is 
that we have a Department of Energy that 
is helpless — they don’t know what the hell 
is going on.’’ The Department of Energy is 
in the dark about what American domestic 
oil is doing, how much it’s importing and 
drilling for, how much it’s refining and 
what are its storage capacities, and finally 
how prices relate to supply. 

Professor Morin finds it’s “appalling” 
that the government is in a ‘‘position of not 
being able to verify ‘‘many of the figures 
that the oil industry, and _ its 
‘mouthpiece,’ the American Petroleum 


use. Stafford warns that smoking or 


possession of marijuana is illegal in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and any 
student found with marijuana in his 


possession will be suspended from the 


college: : / 


\ 
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Professor Gerry Morin talks 
about oii crisis. 


Institute, provide for the public. 

Passing legislation monitoring the ac- 
tivities of the major oil companies has 
traditionally been difficult in Congress. 
First of all, the oil industry has a “‘tremen- 
dously powerful lobby’’ and secondly, for 
many Congressmen, there is a ‘‘conflict of 
interests.”’ 

Representatives and Congressmen from 
such oil-producing states as Texas and 
Oklahoma are often individuals who ‘“‘have 
been in. Congress for years, are often 
leaders of their parties, and hold powerful 
committee chairs.”’ 

‘Morin cited Carl Albert, Senator from 
Oklahoma and for many years Speaker of 
the House and John Tower, ‘‘a very power- 
ful Senator from Texas, with great 
seniority” as examples. ‘‘These Con- 
gressmen must decide whether to serve 
the interests of the nation first,or those of 
their constituents. For many, the choice i is. 
clear, And, as Morin commented, “these 
Congressmen can kill an oil regulation bill 
in Committee.” 

Professor Morin believes that special in- 

terest groups, such as the oil industry, can 
be “rooted out and overcome.”’ But it takes 
“‘a tremendous amount of screaming and 
yelling and outrage on the part of the con- 
stituencies of a majority of the members of 
the House and Senate.” 
' Has the American public reached this 
level of outrage? Morin thinks we have 
not: ‘As long as they (the oil companies) 
can prevent a shortage, inflated prices will 
be tolerated.” 

Though it is difficult to determine. 
whether the oil companies are guilty or in- 
nocent of wrongdoing, Professor Morin 
maintains that there are ‘‘too many things 
that don’t make sense and for which there 
are no reasonable- answers.” These 
answers, Morin concluded, 
provided without the figures and the 
figures aren’t available.”’ 


College regulations also restrict alco- © 
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holic beverages on campus and will com 
suspend anyone using it. Nine student 
were suspended last year for drinkin 
beer on campus. 

Stafford warns that this policy : 
booze and pot will be strictly 
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RGrbara Knox threatens to quit. Dean 


Stafford warns against upsetting Iranians. 
Betty Arnold is summoned to appear 
before the Council to answer Pat Augeri’s 


oe The NECC Student Council got a full 


| 


lose of controversy on Wednesday, 
‘November 14. 

In a letter addressed to the Student 
Council, Student Activities Secretary Bar- 


bara Knox has given notice of resignation 


i satisfactory ‘‘conditions” are not met. 


~ 


Knox received a $713.20 per year raise in 
_ 1979. This increase was approved by Presi- 
_ dent Dimitry after the Budget Committee, 
“but because of job classification, ad- 


_ ministrators are withholding money due 


her, 


Churchill Stafford, Dean of Students, 
pleaded with the Council to help keep 
publicity of the Iranian situation “low 
key’. He referred to the plight as a “tinder 
box’’, and showed concern for the safety of 
hostages in Iran and Iranian students on 
campus. 

Pat Augeri has petitioned the Council to 
act upon her alleged denial of free adver- 


«ising in the November 6 issue of The 
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“Observer. The Council invited the 
Observer’s faculty advisor, Betty Arnold, 
to respond to Augeri’s complaint. Arnold 
and Sue Stanton (Observer Advertising 


Manager) explained the policy for intra- 
college advertising. Rate forms were 
distributed. The matter was deemed one of 
communication breakdown. 

Victor Vigna, Deafness Communication 
instructor in the Division of Continuing 
Education, proposed The American Sign 
Language Club, a new student activity that 
would allow for performers to express 
themselves in sign language. He described 
the ‘“‘main thrust’’ of the club as an “‘in- 
crease in knowledge of the American Sign 
Language.’’ The Council outlined pro- 
cedures for establishing a club, and invited 
Vigna to appear again when he had the 
necessary steps completed. 

Larry Hinkle, Council member and 
Chairman of the Social Committee, 
reported on a magician (Peter the Magi- 
cian) who was performing at the time of 
the Council meeting. Hinkle announced the 
appearance of Russ Burgess (mind 
reader) on Monday, November 19. He 
mentioned the possibility of a modern 
dance demonstration and a December 9 
mixer. 

Robyanne Kneeland is a new member of 
the NECC Student Council. Being the next 
runner-up in the October 10 SC Election, 
Robyanne replaces Janine Fortier, who by 
dropping a course, became disqualified for 
the Student Council. 


Magician—Peter Sosna 


By Karl Olsen 

Magician Peter Sosna_ entertained 
NECC students last Wednesday in the Col- 
lege Center carpeted lounge area: Over 50 
students gathered to watch Sosna perform 
his marvels of mystery. trying to keep up 
with his fast moving hands and laughing at 
his funny comments and jokes. 

~“Sosna performed for over an hour doing 
a wide range of card tricks, rope tricks, 
mind reading, and various unexplainable 
phenomena. Oh, and how can we forget the 
fabulous fire eating act? He also did a 
number of old standby feats of magic, such 
as the Chinese Linking rings, and 
Houdini’s famous straight jacket escape. 
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to the delight of their friends. 

Sosna, 25, is a native of Westport, Conn., 
who is now living in Cambridge, MA. He 
has been doing magic since he was seven 
and is largely self-taught. At 14 he began 
performing his magic in public. * 

While at college he worked at cof- 
feehouses and clubs. Now he performs at 
colleges and universities throughout the 
northeast, and at pubs, clubs, trade shows, 
business meetings, banquets and parties. 
When he’s not on the road, Sosna performs _ 
on the street in Harvard Square in Cam- 
bridge; his street performances have 
earned rave reviews in several local news- 


papers. 
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‘Bundle of nerves 


By Gloria Murphy 


Knowledge is a wonderful thing but it’s 
not always easy to live with. On the way 


out of Philosophy class the other day, one 


of the students approached me. 


“T can’t take it... 
sighed. 

“The test get to you?”’ I asked. 

“It’s not that,” he replied. ‘‘I just can’t 
take this kind of pressure. Ever since we 
started the study of ethics, I’ve been a bun- 
dle of nerves!”’ 

‘“‘What bothers you about it?’’ 

He paused for a moment. “‘It’s just that 
everything used to come so easily ... I 
mean ... I used to act spontaneously ... by 
some natural instinct.”’ 

“Yah,” I agreed, 
conditioning.”’ 


I just can’t take it,’’ he 


“they call that 


“Well, whatever. Now, everything I do is 
a major decision. Is this or is this not a 
moral act and why. For instance, last Fri- 
day night I sawa couple of guys steal the 
cow off of Valle’s Steak House roof. I went 
nuts trying to figure out what the moral 
thing was for me to do,”’ 

“Did you squeal?” I asked. 

“T went home and tried Bentham’s 7 
criteria of his Felicific Calculus to decide 
what would bring the most pleasure to the 
most people.” 

“Good thinking.’”’ I nodded my head. 
“What did you come up with?” 

“Are you kidding? I fell into mental ex- 
haustion ... I fell asleep and didn’t wake up 
till noon the next day.’’ 

‘‘What did you finally decide?”’ 

“By the time I woke up the guys return- 
ed the cow. Phew... whata relief!” 

“Really,” lagreed. 


> 


“But,” he sighed again, ‘there I am with 
another major decision on my hands.”’ 


‘What's that?”’ 
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“One of the students in Biology class got 
a hold of the mid terms ... he’s selling 
copies for $2.50.’’ \ 

“That sounds like a reasonable price to 
me,’’ I said. 

“Well, that’s true,” he said as he shook 
his head. “But, I haven’t made my deci- 
sion yet ... I’ve been trying to figure out the 
consequences of such an act.”’ 

‘What did you come up with?” 7 

“‘Well,”” he answered, “it certainly 
would bring a lot of pleasure to a lot of 
students.”’ 


“But 
teacher?”’ 

“T figure he’s only a minority. How can 
we measure his pleasures against the 
pleasures of 23 students?”’ 

“True ... but I think Sidgewick bends the 
rule a bit for this type of situation. He talks 
of equality for all ... giving everyone a 
slice of the pie so to speak. Besides,”’ I con- 
tinued, “‘you can’t really end your com- 
putations there. You’ve got to follow the 
consequences down the line to find the 
ultimate consequence.” 


what about the Biology 


‘‘What do these philosophers think we 
are?” he shouted, ‘‘human computers.” 

“Well ... look at it this way,” I said, 
“what would you have done before you~ 
studied Ethics?”’ 

“Are you kidding? I wouldn’t have 
stooped so low as to cheat on an exam!”’ 

“Well, there’s your answer. Follow your 
natural instinets!”? 
~ “Are you kidding ... without a reason?,’ 
He looked at me with astonishment. 


“Kant says that.a moral act only counts 
if it’s done for a moral reason! There’s no 
way I’m going to give away all my*, 
goodness for ners 2 te 
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Miss Criminal Justice 


By Larry O’Brien 


NECC criminal justice intructor Harry 
Gardner told the OBSERVER last week 
that except for the graphic of the bikini 
clad woman put in by the OBSERVER, he 
is responsible for the information in the ad 
which publicized the Miss Criminal Justice 
Pageant. 

The ad outraged many women faculty 
and students because of its sexism. The 
prizes mentioned in the ad caused many to 
think that the whole thing was a joke. 


However, Gardner has told the 
OBSERVER~ that he has made -ar- 


rangements with the Crimson Travel 


Agency so that they are going to donate the 
Montreal trip prize. Gardner would also 
like to award a scholarship and a plaque 
commemorating the award. 

Gardner said “‘the idea of the pageant is 
to give recognition to the best woman 
criminal justice student.’’ The candidates 
backgrounds are to be investigated by a 
panel of judges from the Criminal Justice 


Wiss Criminal Sustice 1980 
[) Award (te be given yearby) 
2) Appearance ox “Good Day Show’ 
3) Coverage ix newspapers 


Club. Co-Sponsor Bob Reinertsen and 
Gardner will have no part in the judging. 
The candidates are to be judged for their 
academic excellence, extra curricular ac- 
tivities, physical fitness and self defense 
skills, work in the community, and ex- 
perience in the field of law enforcement. 

Gardner said ‘‘not only do I want to show 
that we have some very intelligent women 
in the criminal justice program, but also 
some very attractive women. You don’t 
have to be a big husky woman to be a 
police officer.”’ 

Gardner says “It was (the ad) not in- 
tended to be offensive or chauvinistic. I am 
far from being a chauvinist. I have 
assisted many women graduates in getting 
jobs after graduation. Our program is 


-preparing women to be police patrol of- 


ficers, the backbone of any police force. 


Today women are having a very hard time 
getting jobs in this field. The jobs they get 
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publicityno hoax 


are usually as matrons or clerks. This 
pageant is an attempt to enhance the pro- 
gram and give the women students the in- 
centive to prepare themselves for police 
work. A woman is a minority in the job 
market, and she must have ten times the 
qualifications that a white male has when 
applying.”’ 

Right now the only communities in the 
North Shore area with women on their 
police forces are Beverly, Lynn, Salem 
and Rowley. Rather than just sitting back 
and criticizing it is time somebody came 
up with something worthwhile to the pro- 
gram and the school.”’ 

Gardner went on to emphasize that up to 
now the criminal justice field has been a 
man’s world. People have distorted the 
idea behind this award. Police depart- 
ments are no longer looking for trainees. 
You must show what you can do for them, 
not what they can do for you. I am trying to 
demonstrate that a woman is more than 


“a 


> Fl ae 
na a 


just a body, she has brains too,” he 
explained. 

Since Gardner is only a part time in- 
structor, he did not see his colleague Bob 
Reinertsen to inform him that the ad was 


being published in the Observer. 
Reinertsen said ‘‘when I was coming in 


that day, women faculty and students were 
coming up and calling me a chauvinist pig. 
I had no idea why until somebody gave me, 
a copy of the OBSERVER. I do recall 
Harry mentioning it to me once and Iam 
not copping out and blaming Harry for 
sticking my name on it. The graphic did 
make it look chauvinistic, but I thought it 
was funny as hell.’”’ 

“Last year when the criminal justice 
students nominated five people for the 
criminal justice award that is given at 
graduation, all the women in the program 
were overlooked. That is why I now think 
this Miss Criminal Justice award is a great 
idea,”’ said Reinertsen. 


Capstone 


By Larry O'Brien 


NECC President John Dimitry, Dean of 
Students Church Stafford, and Assistant 
to the President Jack Wysong have met 
with Salem State administrators and their 


president to discuss the transfer of credits 
between Northern Essex and Salem 
State. During this meeting, both institu- 
tions agreed to combine in a two-plus-two 
capstone program in which students who 
complete 60 credit-hours in any degree 
program at Northern Essex may apply 
and automatically be admitted to Salem 
State with all credits earned with a ‘C’ 
grade or better accepted. 
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Dean Stafford told the Observer “that 
students transferring to Salem State have 
not been getting credit for courses that we 
thought they would get credit for. Some 
of our degree programs have had more 
success than others in getting credits 
accepted by Salem State. 
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By Michael A. Koren 


On Nov. 15, the members of the 
Academic Council connected with the Self- 
Study. Committee to discuss and construc- 

' tively criticize completed reports submit- 
ted by the two task forces of Evaluation 
and Planning and Organization and 
Governance. 


The meeting was called to order by new- 
ly elected Academic Council President 
Dick Pastor who then turned the floor over 
to Self-Study Chairman Dr. John Spurk. 

A variety of changes were suggested by 
various council members and were ac- 
cepted and will be made. 


Student reps lacking 
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Self-Study Committee 
reports Task F orce plan 


The hottest item that has generated 
great interest concerned proposed pro- 
blems in the quota system which restricts 
promotional opportunities for faculty. 


All in all the meeting was called as an in- 


formal discussion rather than a 
parliamentary formation which is often 
binding and restricting. 


The committee adjourned after an 
hour’s time upon agreement by council 
mémbers to meet again to discuss the 
reports to a further extent. 


Council headed by Pastor 


By Joseph Cox 

Dick Pastor is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the NECC Academic Council. 
Through an Executive Committee elec- 
tion, Pastor received the new title as of 
November 1, 1979. He will serve as presi- 
dent for this academic year. 


The Academic Council exists as an ad- 
visory commission for the president of the 
college. It provides for membership and 
input from almost everyone on campus — 
educators, students, and administrators. 


Standing Committees within the 
Academic Council include the Executive 
Committee, the Student Academic Affairs 
Committee, and the Curriculum 
Committee. 
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Student representation is written into 
each committee, but at this time, NO 
NECC students are acting as represen- 
tatives. The Charter states that the student 
voices will be elected by the entire student 
body, but no procedure for an election is 
outlined. 

Nomination and election procedures are 
currently the same for Student Council 
Elections, but no mention of the academic 
representation is found in the SGA con- 
stitution either. Pastor recognizes this 
discrepancy, and will take the necessary 
steps to resolve it. 

The Northern Essex Academic Council 
is a functioning advisory junta providing 
competent recommendations to President 
Dimitry. 


Social Science 


Open House 


Wednesday, November 28, marks the 
date for the Fall Open house of the Division 
of Social Sciences. 

All are welcome: 

e students presently enrolled in social 
science courses 

e students interested in enrolling in 
social science courses in the spring 
semester 

e students who want to discover what 
anthropology, history, government, 
psychology and sociology are all about 

e DCE students ’ 

e people looking to meet social science 
faculty and socialize 

The Open House will provide a variety of 
materials and activities such as: 

* course Syllabi, texts and other class 
materials from social science courses 

e short social science films will be 
available for viewing 

e career counseling in the social 
sciences 

e chance to meet other NECC students 
and faculty ; 

¢ coffee and refreshments 

This is an opportunity for all students 
who may take a social science course to 
make a sensible decision about future 
course requirements and electives. It is 
also an opportunity for a relaxed, good 
time. 

See you there: 
Wednesday, November 28th 
12 NOON - 1 p.m. and continuing 
3rd floor lounge — C-Building, C-361 
Bring a friend! 


Book company 


bankruptcy 


Continued from page 3 


restaurant with funds from the Incorpora- 
tion. The company went bankrupt as a 
result of an estimated 1.5 million dollar 
misappropriation of funds. The court is 
looking for four corporate officials and one 
other individual to make a statement 
about what happened to the 1.5 million 
dollars. 


Kingsborough owed the publishers fo 
the Fall semester of 1978 books. 
Kingsborough sent the publishers a post 
dated check, which publishers are not sup- 
posed to accept, to be covered by the sale 
of the restaurant. The publishers then sent 
the Spring 1979 semester books, the sale of 
the restaurant fell through, all checks 
bounced and Kingsborough Company was 
two semesters worth of books in debt. 


Kingsborough Bookstores, Inc. went 
bankrupt and many creditors got in trou- 
ble because they gave credit to a falling 
company. 


Many attempts were made by publishers 
to save Kingsborough, Inc. because of the 
money involved but none of the attempts 
proved successful. 


Bert Ramgren, former manager of the 
NECC bookstore and Assistant Director of 
Operations for Kingsborough Bookstores, 
Inc. of Mass., was asked to comment on 
the situation; ‘“‘Anytime any corporation 
over extends itself, it is susceptible to 
bankruptcy. It’s a common malady, peo- 
ple expand too fast.’”” Ramgren is now 
manager of a bookstore at a four year 
college.’ 
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By Paul Baranofsky 
Here at Northern Essex there is a 
system which the students can use if they 
have a complaint. The Student Grievance 
System is the place to go if a student wants 
to complain. 

* According to the grievance procedure, a 
grievance is defined as ‘‘a complaint 
which has been filed by a grievant dealing 
specifically with an allegation concerning 
‘any form of discrimination or abrogation 

_ of students rights.” 
The purpose for this grievance pro- 
cedure is to secure prompt and equitable 


resolutions of any grievances which may © 


be filed. 

There are four levels of procedure which 
must be followed in filing a grievance. The 
first step is for the grievant to present his 
or her grievance orally to inform the per- 
son whom the grievance is being filed 
against. This shall be done within thirty 
days from the date that the grievance oc- 
cured. The grievance is then presented in 
writing. This shall only take place if the 
grievance has not been solved within’ five 
working days. 

Step 2: If the grievance has not been 
solved, the written grievance must include 
all of the known facts to the person against 
whom the grievance is directed. The per- 
son whom the grievance is against must 
respond in writing within five work days. 

Step 3: If the grievance still has not been 
resolved, the grievant may present it in 
writing to the supervisor of the person 
whom the grievance is against. The super- 


It was Haverhill 


Little colonial vill 


age by the 


By Martha Musgrave 

Haverhill began as a-small colonial town 
on the Merrimack River. Today, most peo- 
ple know it as an industrial city. Very ear- 
ly in its history, Haverhill became a 
trading place between Southern New 
Hampshire and the coastal towns. 

In the late 1600’s, ship building began. 
Vessels were built for the coastal towns, 
but few Haverhill merchants used the 
boats that they built themselves. Ship- 
building lasted until the late 1800’s. 

Existing architecture representing early 
Haverhill is the Rocks Village section 
which was developed with the ship 
building industry. 

Eleven years ago, the Haverhill 
Historical Commission was founded. Its 
primary focus was on older neighborhoods 
that needed to be preserved. It took 
roughly eight years to develop the Rocks 
Village Historical area which consists of 
about 25 houses. 

In the mid-sixties, urban renewal came 
to Haverhill. In the span of about six years 
every federal brick building was torn down 
in the downtown area. Six pre-1750 houses 
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have grievance procedure 


visor must respond in writing within five 
work days. 

Step 4: If the grievance has not been 
solved through any of these steps, the grie- 
vant may present his or her written claim 
to the Student Grievance Committee which 
shall render a decision within ten work 
days. The decision shall be written and will 
state the reasons and evidence to the grie- 
vant and to the person whom the grievance 
has been filed against. 

The second level of Step 4 will allow the 
grievant to appeal the decision to the col- 
lege president if he or she does not agree 
with the Student Grievance Committee’s 
decision. This written appeal shall be ac- 
companied by the original complaint and 
copies of all previous supporting 
statements, evidence, and decisions. The 
president shall evaluate the evidence and 
make a decision in writing within ten work 


_ days. The decision of the college president 


is final and binding, unless it is alleged 
that the decision was applied in an ar- 
bitrary, capricious, or non-uniform 
manner. 

The third level of Step 4 will allow the 
grievant, if he feels that the president’s 
decision was arbitrary, capricious, or ina 
non-uniform manner to refer the matter to 
the Student Advisory Commission. This 
will take place within five days of the col- 
lege president’s decision. If the allegations 
reported have some substance to them, the 
complaint shall be filed within thirty 
calendar days. This appeal shall be made 


were demolished. ‘‘Renewal’’ took about 
two-thirds of the district before it was'stop- 
ped. Fortunately, the Washington Street 
district, which had housed the shoe in- 
dustry, was not touched. 

When shipbuilding died out, shoemaking 
became known around the 1790’s. Many 
merchants had trading posts in town with 
many contacts throughout New Hamp- 
shire. Animal hides were the main trade 
item. Haverhill became a major market 
for animal hides, which led to tanning in- 
dustries, which then led to shoemaking. 

At first, shoemaking was carried on in 
homes and backyards. Soon, machinery 
required buildings like those in 
Washington Square. With these new 
buildings came a change. Change first ap- 
peared in Washington Square. 

Another block went up in 1868. Then 
another appeared three years later. Final- 
ly, in 1872, a large brick building, known as 
the Gardner Block, was built next to the 
railroad station. This was located a third 
of a mile from Washington Square. From 
this building, the area changed from 


Political wateh 


By Calvin J. Anderson 

Boston’s Music Hall was the scene 
November-2 of a fundraising event for 
Ronald Reagan. Performers Dean Martin 
and Frank Sinatra entertained the crowd 
of nearly 4,000. Tickets for the Friday 
evening event ranged from $25 to $1,000. 
There was evidence of some padding of the 
audience by filling unsold seats at the last 
minute. 

Reagan, contender for the Republican 
presidential nomination next year, was in 
attendance with his wife, Nancy. They sat 
in the front row as guests of honor while 
first Martin and then Sinatra joked and 
sang. 

Dean Martin was his usual self, giving a 


self-parody of implied intoxication as he | 


sang many of his familiar favorites. His 
performance brought to mind a 1960’s Las 
Vegas nightclub act as Martin told sexist 
and racist jokes. Some in the audience 
were heard to remark negatively as 
“Deano” related stories of drinking and 
womanizing. 


Frank Sinatra was more subdued and 
gentlemanly as he warbled and crooned 
some of his hits. After being joined by 
Martin for a little patter over a cocktail 
cart, he praised Reagan in generally non- 
specific terms. The show ended with the 
former California governor and his wife on 
stage to thank the crowd for their kindness 
and support. 

Those who had paid $1,000 for their 
down-front tickets were able to join in a 
dinner and cocktail party at the Colonnade 
Hotel following the affair. 


One prominent Republican in atten- 
dance was George Roberts, House Speaker 
of the New Hampshire Legislature. 
Roberts was sitting in the $1,000 section 
but when asked if he was supporting any 
particular candidate, he remarked, ‘‘Not 
publicly yet. I’m just here to see the 
show.”’ 

Reagan was also scheduled to attend a 
reception and rally his honor on November 
14in Dorchester. 


Barney G 


to the president of the Massachusetts 
Board of Regional Community Colleges. 

The president of this board shall render 
a decision in writing within ten work days 
to the Student Advisory Commission. This 
decision is final and binding. 

According to Churchill Stafford, Dean of 
Students, the system has been used only 
about three or four times this semester, He 
said most of the complaints which have not 
gone to the committee have _ been 
misunderstandings between.students and 
their instructors. He also said that about 90 
percent of these cases have been solved by 
the student and the instructor. 

The Student Grievance Committee has 
only met once this semester to discuss a 
matter of student grievance. Most of the 
grievances have been solved before they 
have come to the committee. 

The Student Grievance Committee is 
made up of seven members. This commit- 
tee consists of two students, two faculty 
members, one administrator, and one 
classified personnel. The seventh member 
shall be from the same identifiable group 
as the person against whom the grievance 
has been filed. In cases of discrimination 
as they apply to Title IX Education 
Amendments of 1972, the Affirmative Ac- 
tion officer shall be a non-voting member 
of the committee. No member with a per- 
sonal interest in the case shall be eligible 
for the committee. The Student Advisory 
Commissioner is prohibited from being 
seated on the College Student Grievance 
Committee. 


residential to industrial. The easternmost 
area was Washington Square and Railroad 
Square became the western limit. A third 
of a mile between the two became known 
as ‘‘Shoetown.”’ : 

After 1872, Washington Square lost all of 
its residents. All the houses were moved or 
torn down to make room for more shoe fac- 
tories. This was the new shoe district. 

Then, one night, on February 17th, the 
whole area was destroyed by fire. Every 
building from Wingate Street to the river 
was burned. Two blocks away stood 
Washington Square and Gardner Block 
untouched. 

Nearly every shoemaker, if he had in- 
surance, replaced and was once again in 
business within two days. The shoemakers 
soon began to rebuild, and it was reported 
in local papers that not a brick could be 
found in the Merrimack Valley. 

In 1882 and 1883 the Washington Street 
Shoe District was built. 

Even though the buildings had beautiful 
architecture, people considered the area a 
slum. When the Depression hit in 1930, the 


ual 
allagher, Haverhill Gazette. 


Elaine MacLean photo. 


The selection of the Student Grievance 
Committee shall be made from a random 
selection of the candidates assigned to the 
Student Grievance Committee Poel. This 
pool shall consist of five classified person- 
nel, five administrators, ten faculty 
members, and ten students. Assignment to 
this pool shall be determined by election 
and/or appointment by the proper 
representatives. 

The hearings shall be a closed meeting. 
Filing a grievance in accordance with the 
procedure set forth will not abrogate the 
student’s right to file complaints with the 
appropriate state and federal agencies or 
courts. The grievant’s initiation of pro- 
ceedings in any other form, waives his or 
her right to utilize the grievance pro- 
cedure. No provision herein contained 
shall operate to restrict the right of either 
party to follow the procedure of appeal. All 
written responses shall be served by 
delivering in hand a copy to the ap- 
propriate person or by mailing of a 
registered letter to the appropriate per- 
sons at his or her residence or at his or 
her last known residence. 

The Student Grievance Committee is a 
necessity for the students at Northern 
Essex to assure them of fair action if they 
have a complaint. No reprisals will be 
taken against anyone who uses this 
system. Copies of the procedure are 
available from the Dean of Students. or 
from Joe Goldsmith, Director of Student- 
Activities. 


river. 


area was often called skid row. During the 
Depression, very little was open except 
bars. It was a dirty and unpopular place. 

Then a group of people wanted it 
declared a Historic District. They had to 
make the people see that the architecture 
of the buildings had to be saved. They had 
to look at the outside of the buildings, not 
the inside of them.” : 

The way they made people see was 
through photographs. Soon, the attitudes 
began to change. Finally, people realized 
that these buildings made of marble and 
brick were worth saving. In 1976, the area 
was placed on the National Register as an 
Historic District. 

Haverhill has come a long way from the 
little colonial village by the river. After 
shipbuilding died out and the railroad 
came to town, little attention was paid to 
the river. In 1969, Haverhill applied to the 
state for Heritage Park funds to redevelop 
along the Washington Street Area. 

Now, the restoration of the last years has 
been recognized. Haverhill last spring was 
recognized as an All American City. 


SOURCE: “The Haverhill Washington 
Street Shoe District” by Howard W. 
Curtis, Curator, Special Collections, 
Haverhill Public Library -- the Bay State 
Historical League Bulletin, Winter 1979. 


Haverhill Gazette 
managing editor 


speaks to class 


Bernard Gallagher, managing editor of 


i eer en 


the Haverhill Gazette, spoke to Richard 
Mesle’s state and local government class 
on Wednesday, November 14. Gallagher 
stressed the importance of the close rela- 
tionship between the government and the 
media stating that it is the only way 
people can find out what the government 
is doing. He also spoke about political 
candidates, Governor King’s increase in 
salary, the Iranian situation, and the res- 
ponsibility of the press. He concluded his - 
visit stressing that newspapermen talk to 
the people who run the government and 
keep those who vote informed about the 
government. 


_— also has 


Tricia O’Connor [Olivia]. 


Mrs Branscomb [Donna Panneton] feels compassion for Dan’s loss. Joe Pallaria photo. 


There is a hospital in Tewksbur 


By Larry O’Brien 

For those of you who didn’t know, there 
is a hospital in Tewksbury, Mass. It is 
Tewksbury Hospital located just off of 
Route 38. You can also get there by taking 
Route 93 south to Dascomb road to East 
street. 

Although it has been there for 125 years, 
one reason why some of you have not 
heard of it before is because most of the 
patients who are admitted into this institu- 
tion are never discharged. ~ 

A state-funded institution, it is strictly a 
chronic disease, terminally ~ill, and 
geriatrics hospital. It is New England’s 
largest facility of this type with nearly 
1,000 patients. 

At the present time, the hospital grounds 
cover 900 acres. There is a large farm with 
acres of corn and other vegetables. A dairy 
herd provides all the milk. and a poultry 
farm provides the eggs and chicken. This 
self-sustaining institution generates ‘its 
own electricity. There is a backup 
generator system for an emergency. It 
its own water supply and 
sewerage system. 

The institution has come a long way 
from its beginning as 4 poorhouse in 1854 to 
today’s modern facility, which was com- 
pleted in 1973, The new building has 1,180 


- beds of which 180 are not yet oce upied until 


a 


additional. staffing is hired, It also has an 

auditorium, small chapels. social services 
4 3-year nursing school which began in 
us ho spit ad obtic "eS 


898, and vari 
There are ¢ ve Physical Ti yer Papy, Oc- 
Dep: 


patie 


medical laboratory, radiology depart- 
ment, autopsy department, a morgue 


been open), an 


cafeteria (which has never 
eye and ear clinic, and 
clinic, 


employee’s health 


Victor Vigna as Dan answers probing questions posed ‘by 
Joe Pallaria photo. 


Also on the grounds is the Regional 
Health Office of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health Northeast 
District. There is a Day Care Center for 
children (in an old building), a Head Start 
Federal Program, and eight children’s 
clinics operated by the Department of 
Public Health. The day care center was 
named after Ann Sullivan, the woman who 
taught Helen Keller to communicate. Ann 
Sullivan died at Tewksbury. Finally, it 
also has the Area One Headquarters of the 
Civil Defense. 

Along with its fine RN program, 
Tewksbury has an excellent Licensed 
Practical Nursing School, (LPN), the se- 
cond oldest in the state. It enables a 
nurse’s aide to become an LPN after only a 
year of schooling. Ten graduates of the 
Northern Essex nursing program are cur- 
rently employed at Tewksbury Hospital. It 
is obviously one of the largest employers in 
the town of Tewksbury. 

Thomas. Saunders has been the 
superintendent at Tewksbury Hospital for 
the past 29 years. Saunders runs a tight 
ship and an institution highly graded by 
the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals. The budget for last year was 
around $15,000,000, of which about half was 
sent back to the state by Saunders. It 
only state hospita L thal operates 


black, with its inco 


e exceedl: tS-cost 


~ although not v ithout sacrifiee: ~ 
Just about every floor-is und fe 
The most. basic material is =n 
towels, facecloths sand patiént clothing are 
ft old and in-short. supply. However 
: id o the Jotr Or 
] il Sf 
sup or to that of Lf ale l 
State e -mployee benefits are good. They 


itielude health insurance, 13 paid holidays 
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Drama Club presents 


‘Night Must Fal? 


by Emlyn Williams 
Directed by Gene Boles 


+ 


- 


Herbert [Mark Hand] reads about the strange disappearanc: 


of Mrs. Chalfort. 


Jce Pallaria photo. 


November 29, 30, 


December 1, 6, 7, 


8:00 p.m. 


Third Floor Classroom Se 
Admission *2.00 


Buildings nd i Tewksbury Hospital grounds in the 1930's. 


and three paid personal days, and a credit 
union that provides low interest loans and 
credit shares. Vacation time is two weeks 
to start, three weeks after four and a half 


a nd four week 


Association 


(MINA) 


7 
1 
nds for only $2 a'week: There are also 


rs for married couples, A privately 


owned sandwich shop and store4s conve- 
niently 


located for both patients and 


Photo courtesy Tewksbury Hospital. 


employees. A huge, separate kitchen and 
dining hall prepares the patient's meais. 
Employees can eat full-course meals for 
only ninety cents. Underground tunnels 
iect the kitchen. with the new hospital 
ing. Other old buildings still standing 

Stration ‘building, which 
museum; The Nichols 
houses ‘destitute ‘alcoholics, 
patients’ quarters,a church, hall 
nursing: supervisors and guests 
occupy), and the store house. 

If you are looking for a medical: field- 
related job, or you have am ill.ér aging 
relative, check out Tewksbury besa 
now that you know ivenists ane here it 
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WILL | DO NOW ?? 
THESE TOYS COOK 
CUTE--@BUT DO THEY 
DELIVER? 
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Procedural 
ouidelines: 


student evaluation| 
process. ; 


- Fall 1979 


ATTENTION: ALL NORTHERN ESSEX STUDENTS 


The evaluation of instructors by students begins Monday, November 26th. 


We urge you to cooperate fully in this process. You have an opportunity by 
completing the evaluation form to advise each of your teachers concerning the | 
success of his or her efforts in teaching you. In addition, we hope you will use this 
opportunity to think constructively about how you learn in each course and about 
the ways in which you might improve your learning process. 


A faculty proctor, monitored by a student in the class, will administer the 
evaluation. 


Guy Mawhinney, President 
Student Council 
Churchill Stafford, 
Dean of Students 


Robert McDonald, 
Dean of Academic Affairs 


!! WARNING ! ! ee 


No parking in lanes, expecially in front of the Classroom 


Ps Building. Violators’ cars will be towed. 
50 Es Ron Sevigny 
_@ | oa Supt. of Buildings & Grounds. 


\ 


BE THROWIN'\T AWAY ON HOUSH . .-ALL WE GOT (5 CLOWNS VN VEL 7.. MAKE A FEW IDENCY SO 


IN THERE ANYWAY... YEAH -- | SPEECHES..THE <2 BAD \ CAN 
HEESH GoT MY | PRESIDENCY, KID, ALREADY < 

THE PRESIDENCY.-) TASTE THE 
ITS YOURS !/ -< HORS D°OEUYRES 


PROCEDURAL GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT EVALUATION PROCESS 
EP eta ICT 0S OMEN NaT SE AORT ONS RIOT Ds VO MNS EN PITS Weer TT 
FALL 1979 
Dc rare as See Tc] 
Each packet to be used for student evaluations will include a large manila 


envelope, stamped on the outside with faculty name, number, course and section, and 
signature lines for the faculty proctor and student monitor. 


Inside this large envelope will be: 
[a] A copy of the procedural guidelines 
[b] Evaluation forms ; i 
[c] A white envelope for student signatures 
{d] An envelope for unsigned and/or unused forms 
PROCEDURE FOR DAY OF EVALUATION 
1. Each student wnonitor-will: gu: to. the. Secretarial Suganer: Centar Room E151, 


- immediately before the beginning of class, pick up the packet for the section to be 


evaluated, and bring it to the classroom at the start of the class period. Faculty 
proctors should go directly to the classroom. 


2. When the faculty proctor and student monitor are both present, the instructor 


being evaluated leaves the classroom and the evaluation proceeds. 


3. The faculty proctor administers the instrument which includes distribution of the 
forms, reviewing with the students, the statement on cooperation and instructions 
printed on the forms, and collects them when completed. The student monitor 
participates as a member of the class during this time, completing the firm if he/she 
desires. Forms not distributed should be kept separate and returned as stated 
below. 


STEPS 4-6 ARE TO BE DONE JOINTLY 
BY STUDENT MONITOR AND FACULTY PROCTOR 


. When all forms have been collected, they are separated into two groups: ~ 


[a] unsigned forms [b] signed forms 
5. Unsigned Forms: 


{a] Count and place in the envelope labeled UNSIGNED and/or 
UNUSED forms. Fill in number on front of envelope. 


[b] Count unused forms and place in this same envelope. Fill in number 
on front of envelope. 


[c] Sign where indicated 
. Signed Forms: 


Detach each student’s signature at perforated line and place them 
in white envelope provided. Once all signatures are enclosed, comple 
information requested and seal the envelope. - ; 


. The faculty proctor brings the three sealed envelopes immediately and directly 
to the Secretarial Support Center, Room E151. : 


Upon return of the instructor to the classroom, instructional activities are 
resumed. + 


Come in for your 


STUDENT 
DISCOUNT — 
at Port City HI-FI 


Stop in at Port City HI-FI, show your NECC ID card and save an 
additional 10% on every item in stock, name brands like J.V.C., Sanyo, 
KLH, Technics, Jensen, Onkyo, Thorens, AR, A.D.C. and more!!! 


We specialize in home, auto and boat sound systems. Youcan also 
use your discount toward our installation service. 


Check out these Super sale Items!!! 


E zi V.C. Belt- Drive 

G discwasher, inc. ‘9° seen: ne ee: ap Turntable 

List S18. $11.27 . Cartri dge S22. ‘i50 ast 

Use your discount! Use your discount! 
| Use your discount! 
J.V.C.KD-AiCassette Onkyo TX1500 
Recorder w /Dolby Receiver List 
List $149.9 §197.° sees.” 
$180." : 
Use your discount! Use your discount! 


> J.V.C. 22 W.P.C. Receiver 
KLH 331 Speakers 
BSR Belt Drive Turntable 
ADC Cartridge $349.5 
_w=t $560.° 


Free set up and Delivery!!! 


PORT CITY HI-FI 
26 Water Street orens:coam 


to 8:00pm 


Newburyport, Daily 
Mass. 46e- 3334 
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Coach Rouse sees need for improvemen 


Knights have two scrimmages 


By Mark Kahigian 

The Northern Essex Varsity Basketball 
Team, under the guidance of Paul Rouse 
and Assistant Coach Billy Caron, conclud- 
ed two pre-season scrimmage games with 
an outlook for improvement. 

Coach Rouse pleased with Knights per- 
formance during the first pre-season 
scrimmage game 
Coach Rouse was pleased with his team’s 
performance during the first pre-season 
scrimmage game against a_ well- 
disciplined and experienced four year Gor- 
don College team. 

Coach Paul Rouse and Assistant Coach 
Billy Caron, along with Gordon’s coach 
Miles Srodel, agreed to play three, twenty 


Intramural/Recreation News 


minute halves instead of the usual two, 
twenty minute halves. Rouse felt the ob- 
jective for the scrimmage ‘‘was to see how 
his team stands in a _ competitive 
standard.” 

The Blue and Gold used their set NECC 
offense and fast break effectively even 
though they had previously only one week 
of practice to master their offense. The 
zone caused a small problem for the 
Knights brought about by no previous 
practice. Rouse feels that the up-coming 
scrimmages and practices will give his 
team the necessary time to experiment 
and excel in their offense and defense. 


Weightlifting -«— 


Contest Slated <= 


On Wednesday, November 21 the 
Intramural/Recreation Department will 
sponsor a weight lifting contest at noon in 
the cafeteria. Each lifter will have two lifts 
in each of the two events (bench press and 
squat). There will be six weight 
divisions:0-120, 121-140, 141-160, 161-180, 
181-200 and unlimited. Awards will be 
given in each class but there must be at 
least three participants before an award is 
given. There also will be a gift certificate 
given to Mr. NECCO, the lifter who has the 
highest total lifts minus his body weight. 
The contest will start at noon and end when 


all the lifts are completed. Warm-ups start 


at 11:30. If you are interested, register 
with Dave Brown in room 125 of the gym. 
On Wednesday, November 28 at noon, 
the Intramural/Recreation Department 
will sponsor a pool tournament in the game 
room. Let us once and for all find out who 
the “Minnesota Fats of NECC really are. 
Competition will be set up on a single 
elimination basis. The number of games 
played will be set up by the number of par- 
ticipants. Eight ball will be the style 
played. All interested participants are 
asked to register by Monday, November 
26. There will be awards for the winner and 


«, Yunner-up in each division (men’s & 


women’s). See Dave Brown in Room 125 of 
the gym for further information. 

number of games played will be determin- 
ed by the number of participants. Please 
register by Monday, December 3. For 
more information contact Dave Brown in 
Room 125 of the Gym Building. 

On Friday, November 30 and Monday, 
December 3 at noon, the 
Intramural/Recreation, Department will 


sponsor an obstacle course race. Put your” 


skill, agility, mobility, coordination and 

Do you think you’re a good athlete? A 
real Joe Jock or Joyce Jochette? If you 
think you are, now is the time to find out. 


On Wednesday, December 5, at 12:00, 
the Intramural/Recreation Department 
will conduct a badminton tournament. 
Everyone -- male and female - is in-- 
vited to participate regardless of level of 
ability. Separate divisions will be set up 
for men and women. Competition will be 
set up as a single elimination basis. The 
cunningness on the line. Awards will be 
given to the winner and runner-up in both 
the men and women divisions. Obstacles 
will not be announced until the day of the 
race. You must register by November 28. 
See Dave Brown for more information. 


NECC Knights scrimmage with Essex 
Aggies ; 

The tide turned for the Knights during 
the second pre-season scrimmage which 
was held one day later. Coach Paul Rouse 
was not happy with his team’showing 
against a weak Essex Aggies team during 
a jamboree held at Wentworth Institute. 
Coach Paul Rouse noted that his team 
played sluggishly. They couldn’t penetrate 
offensively or defensively even though 
they lost by only a few points. Rouse felt 
the torpid play was brought about by the 
“back to back scrimmages and the long 
bus ride to the jamboree.”’ 


‘Dave Brown, Intramural/Recreation Director. 


Cvach Paul Rouse lauded tri-captain 
Barry Prescott, Mike Coombs, and Phil 
Chambers for their offensive showing 
against Gordon College. Rouse also prais- 
ed tri-captain Ed McGonagle and Peter 
Martin for their hustle and solid defense 
also against Gordon. 

Service Club Night planned 

Coach Paul Rouse, along with Baseball 
Coach Allen Peddrick, will be holding a - 
“Service Club Night”’ for the Haverhill and 
Lawrence cities. This will be held during 
the Bunker Hill Community College game 
at NECC on November 29, at half time. 
The purpose for this event is to get the 
necessary support for their teams. 

There will be a baseball raffle held in the 
cafeteria December 7 - 21. 


Elaine MacLean ph 


Outing club climbs Mt. Lafayette 


By Paul Karonis 

The impressive peak of Mt. Lafayette 
set in the Franconia range of the White 
Mountains was attempted by the Northern 
Essex Outing club on Saturday, October 
27, 1979. 

Thirteen members of the club including 
advisor Ellie Hope-McCarthy, Joe 
Goldsmith and Dave Brown made the trek. 
When the club left Massachusetts, it was 
a mild, sunny October day. But, as they got 
north to Plymouth, New Hampshire snow 


- flurries began to fall. 


It continued to snow and did so the entire 
day.As they began their climb,they follow- 
ed a trail along the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. Occasionally spectacular views could 
be seen amongst the clouds and 
snowflakes. 

Due to bitter cold and icy conditions, 


particularly on the rocks, the group only 
climbed just above the tree line. According 
to Hope-McCarthy ‘‘the sharing of food, 
clothing and help was a tribute to all peo- 
ple present on the climb.” 

The Outing Club is planning two more 
climbs both in New Hampshire. On 
November 17 Mt. Osceola will be attemp- 
ted and on December 1 Mt. Chocorua. A 
winter camping trip on December 27 
through 29 is also planned. If there is 
enough snow, cross country skiing will be 
included. 

Hope-McCarthy would like to remind 
everybody that the Outing Club is open to 
all students at Northern Essex. You do not 
have to be a club member to participate. 
For any information contact Ellie Hope- 
McCarthy in C-349. : 


1. Which two players came closest to breaking Babe Ruth’s 
homerun record of 59 in one season before Roger Maris did break 


it? 


2. What are the ten events. of the decathelon? 


3. Which fighter scored the most first-round knockouts in title 


bouts, and how many was it? 
2 Ce e ° 


Answer to last issue’s quiz: Bob Gibson. had 17 strikeouts in a 
1968 World Series game against the Detroit Tigers. 
eo e© ee @ ; ; See 


Last issue’s winner: Mark Salvati of Woburn, Massachusetts. | 
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By Pat Augeri 

Guide to Good Eating ... 

In response to the student health survey 
distributed last spring, it is consensus that 
many students want more information 
concerning diets. 

A very important aspect of total health 
is, of course, nutrition. ““‘We are what we 
eat’’ is a very popular phrase today among 
nutrition specialists. On a very basic level, 
a guide to good eating would have to start 
out with the four basic food-groups.*These 


are the milk group, the meat group, the 
fruit and vegetable group, and the grain 
group. Most everyone has at one time or 
another heard of these four groups. What 
is important is how one combines 
“servings”’ from each food group to fulfill 
the recommended daily pattern according 
to the National Dairy Council standards. 
The recommended servings from The 
Four Food Groups for adults supply about 
1200 Calories per day. The cart below gives 


Health harmony of 
body, mind, emotions 


By Danielle Ratte 


ind 


Body Emotions 

Holistic Education works toward fully 
integrating: individuals in body, mind, 
emotions and spirit. During her Nov- 
ember 7 lecture, Sioux Taber pointed out 
the overwhelming advantages of the 
Holistic Health theory which is “a new 


went on to explain that the practice of 
Holistic Health is the ability to “contact a 
higher self to be what we want to be, 
whatever that may be.” f 

This philosophy applied to education 
presents a concept of mind relaxation. 
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10% discount with S'D* : 


At two locations... 


Lhe basic relaxation technique improves 
one’s concentration allowing an individual 
to sense all that goes on around him. 

Sioux described her personal exercise of 
relaxing her mind by envisioning a truck 
loaded with all the trivial, busy thoughts 
of the day just riding out of her head, 
freeing her mind for total concentration. 

Experimentation has been done with 
students allowing them time out for a 
mental relaxation exercise before taking 
an exam. The exercise served to clear 
their minds and indicated a definite 
improvement in the test results. 

The Holistic Health philosophy encour- 
ages all to work toward centering, relaxa- 
tion, proper nutrition and physical 
exercise, adequate rest, sunshine and the 
development of a positive life attitude. 

For further information on developing 
the relaxation techniques, contact the 
NECC Health Center where Pat Augeri 
and Car] Beal will gladly oblige. 
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Ate. 125, Willow Plaza, Phitstow, N.Y. 
Tel. 382-9706 
127 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass 


Tel. 374-9742 


NECC Observer -- Haverhi 


New age health and fitness 


The National Dairy Council’s reeommen- 
dations for the number and size of servings 
for several categories of people. 


Nutrients are the substances obtained 
from food that are essential for building 
and repairing the body as well as supply- 
ing energy. According to The National 
Dairy Council, there are about 50 
nutrients, including water, needed on a 
daily basis for health. If one obtains the 


recommended amount of the ten “leader” 


nutrients, the other 40 should be consumed. 


as part of them. The ten “leader” 
nutrients are protein, carbohydrates, fat, 
vitamin A, vitamin C, Thiamin (B,), 
Riboflavin (By), Niacin, Calcium, and 
iron. ~ re ae 
The role of each nutrient, including 
sources and physiologic functioning will be 
discussed in another article.. Also to be 


discussed will be such issues as weight 


control and the role exercise plays in 
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weight reduction and in general health. 


’ Recommended Number of Servings | 
Child Teenager @ Adult Pregnant § . Lactating 
Woman . Woman 


Food Group 


Milk 

1 cup milk, yogurt, OR 

Calcium Equivalent: 

1% slices (14 0z.) cheddar 
cheese* 

1 cup pudding 

134 cupsicecream 

2 cups cottage cheese* 


Meat 

2 ounces-cooked, lean meat, 

fish, poultry, OR 

Protein Equivalent: 

2 eggs 

2 slices (2 0z.) cheddar 
cheese* 

l4 cup cottage cheese* 

1 cup dried beans, peas 

4 tbsp. peanut butter 


Fruit-Vegetable 
% cup cooked or juice 
1 cup raw 

Portion commonly served # 
such as a medium-size 
apple or banana 


Grand, whole grain, 
fortified, enriched 

1 slice pbread 

1 cup ready-to-eat cereal 

1% cup cooked cereal, 
pasta, grits 
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~ ONLY TWENTY 
MINUTES FROM 
CAMPUS 


131 BRIDGE ROAD (ROUTE) © 
SALISBURY,MASS 
Bip eu Di Oe ae 


MON DAY NIGHT FOOTBALL— 
BiG SCREEN 
PIZZA & DRAFT $1 (ALL NIGHT) 


TUESDAY... REST OE NST 


~ WEDNESDAY... 

COPLEGe. 
NET Bebe. 
FREE DRINKS 7-9| — 
THURSDAY... LADIES NIGHT LADIESDRINK ||| 
“NOVEMBER 7410 
“POT OF GOL 


* COMING* | 
DECEMBER14TH = THEORIGINAL 


“LITTLE ANTHONY”) | 
|| “THE PLACE TO BE IN SALISBURY” ji} 


